THE THEATRE. 


‘Titania’s Valentine. 
By ELIZABETH C, WINTER. 


DON’T know what on earth I am to do!” exclaimed 
Fanny Horton, in a voice of despair. 

On the bills her name was printed Signorina Francesca Ortoni, 
but she spoke excellent English, and without a trace of foreign 
accent. . 

“ What's the matter, dear ?” inquired the sympathetic voice of 
her companion, Jenny Smith, who was attiring herself in the 
same dressing-room, divided in two by a curtain of paper muslin. 

“Everything ! considering my whole support depends on my 
legs! There’s a ‘ Jacob’s ladder’ of the most appalling descrip- 
tion in my blue silk tights! ” 

“Good gracious! and I don’t owna blue pair. What can 
you do? You must wear white ones. It won’t look bad. Lend 
me a touch of rouge; my pink saucer’s used up. Didn’t you 
see your ‘ladder’ when you took them off? Here’s a fine 
crochet-needle; perhaps you can catch it up, and run a thread 
through it for to-night.” 

“ What are you thinking about, dear, and ‘first music’ called 
already! I haven’t my face made yet. Here’s my ‘foot ’— 
there’s lot’s of rouge on it.” 

“TI never could use a ‘foot ;’ it doesn’t take the rouge half as 
well as an old stocking. There, dear, that'll do. Thanks.” 
And, parting the curtain, Miss Smith helped herself from the 
rouge-pot, and returned the proffered hare’s-foot. “You’ve got 
your eye-brows too.dark!” she continued, pencilling her own 
by the aid of a hand-glass, “Tone them down, or you’ll look 
top-heavy. What a lovely wig that is! Pity you couldn’t be the 
fairy queen. You look just too sweet in that dress, and you 
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dance ten times better than that old bag-o’-bones, Madame 
Celestine. Why don’t people retire when they get as old as 
that, and have made a fortune? Her shoulder-blades look 
ready to break through, and when she does the Spanish dance 
there is no need of the castanets.” 

This little pleasantry was received with laughter from ad- 
jacent dressing-rooms, each separated from its neighbour by a 
curtain, so that what was said in one served for the edification 
of all. 

The burst of laughter was succeeded by sounds, melancholy 
and dreadful, incidental to the tuning-up of the orchestra. 

“There! I told you so! We'll all be late, and our week’s 
salary paid in fines to support the management. Has any one 
seen Katie Baldwin ?” 

“She hasn’t got here yet, just as usual. The ‘late Miss 
Baldwin’ will be in a tub of hot water before the season’s 
over.” 

“That's where she'd like to be this minute!” called out a 
_ Merry voice, as the owner of it came rushing along the passage- 
way, and dashed into the dressing-room allotted to her. “Oh, 
my nose and ears! It’s cold enough to freeze the North Pole 
to-night, and slippery. Well, I’ve been practising my steps ever 
since I started. But you should have seen Madame! She’s 
gone into a new line of business—danced a regular breakdown 
to-night.” 

“Katie ‘Baldwin, what do you mean?, Explain. What's 
happened ?” demanded a chorus of voices. 

“ Just that you needn’t hurry yourselves, girls. I’m going to 
take it easy ; haven’t got my boots off yet. I guess there won’t 
be any performance of ‘the grand and marvellously beautiful 
fairy drama and extravaganza, Titania and her attendant elves,’ 
to-night. Madame Celestine slipped when she was getting out 
of her carriage, performed a pas de seul, not down in the contract, 
for the sole benefit of the small boys round the stage-door, and 
broke her ankle.” 

“ Broke her ankle! Oh, Katie, you must be joking!” 

“A poor joke. Oh you should have heard her. I didn’t think 
a woman could swear so. Iwas glad I didn’t know French. 


The small remnant of good in me must have been ruined if I had 
understood her language.” 
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“ How do you know it was swearing then? She might have 
been calling on the saints to help her.” 

“Couldn’t I tell by the tone of her voice ? besides, the air all 
round smelled of brimstone.” 

“But what’s to be done, then ? we needn’t dress.” 

And there was a general stay of proceedings. In the sudden 
silence the call-boy was heard hastening downstairs, accompany- 
ing his own footsteps with the cry of “Second Music!” three 
times repeated. A general commotion on the part of the ballet 
followed this announcement, and the application of cosmetics and 
the assumption of fairy attire recommenced with furious haste. 

“Miss Horton,” was the next call. 

“Well, I’m here—what’s wanted, Timmy?” inquired Fanny 
Horton. 

“Madame has broken her ankle, and you’re to go on for 
Titania.” 

“To go on for Titania—who says so? Why, I’m dressed for 
my own part! What am I to wear? and you've just called 
‘second music. Is somebody crazy in this Temple of the 
Drama?” 

“Most like—generally is. Overture be played twice ; lots of 
time. Wear Madame’s costume. Mr. Blankcoeur see you in 
green-room. Here’s the key of Madame’s dressing-room,” and a 
grimy hand slid within the edge of the curtain and dropped a 
brass key on the floor. : 

Fanny picked up the key, and for some moments stood staring 
at it, while exclamations in various tones—surprise, envy, chagrin, 
congratulation—filled the air around. But after all it was no 
impossibility that was required of her. How often she had 
wished for some such opportunity, and now it had come there 
was no time to lose. She hastened to Madame’s dressing-room, 
and, long before her “cue” was spoken, stood at the wings 
waiting for it. 

“That is not Madame Celestine,” said one of two young men 
who had just taken seats in the stalls, when Fanny Horton 
came on the stage. The audience had not been informed of 
the change, for Mr. Blankcoeur detested apologies and explana- 
tions, and was well aware that the Signorina was a better dancer 
as well as younger and handsomer than Celestine. But he knew 
the value of a name, and trusted that Fanny’s accomplishments 
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would appear to better advantage in a borrowed robe than in her 
own, and his sagacity was shown in the result. With the excep- 
tion just quoted, no one seemed aware that the lovely dancer was 
not the true owner of the name down on the bills; but the 
applause was greater than on any previous night of the season.” 

“Why do you think that, Warrington ?” asked the companion 
of the first speaker. 

“My dear Arnold, I 2vow. I’ve seen Madame Celestine 
dozens of times in Paris. She’s fifty if she’s a day. That’s a 
young girl, and, by Jove! a pretty girl too,” he added, raising 
his opera-glass again, “and dances like a fairy.” 

“As she is—queen of the fairies—see programme,” laughed 
Arnold. 

He also raised his glass to his eyes, and both young men re- 
mained quiet and admiring, until the fall of the curtain on the 
first act. 

“TI wonder who she is,” mused Warrington, shutting up his 
glass and returning it to its case. “I once knew a little girl who 
looked like that, but it’s years ago. What a pretty girl she was, 
too! Heigh-ho! I wonder where she is now!” 

“ Perhaps this is she—grown up.” 

“Ohno. She had a passion for dancing, it is true, but her 
father would have seen her dead rather than in the ballet. 
Besides, there would have been no need. They were well 
provided with worldly wealth. But I could wish to know this 
young lady for the sake of the resemblance.” 

“Send her a valentine—she couldn’t take offence at that— 
and to-day is the 14th of February.” 

“A good idea. Thank you, old fellow. Come out, and I'll 
get one if I can find a bouquet to put it in. We can be back 
before the rise of the curtain.”. ... 

“Oh, Jenny—Jenny Smith, come here!” called Fanny, when 
the act was over, and, quite careless of the triumph she had won 
in her new réle. “Look through this curtain—here!” and she 
indicated a peephole arranged for that purpose. “ Do you see 
those two gentlemen in the third row of orchestra-chairs? One 
has fair hair, and is just closing his opera-glass 4 

“Yes, I see them. Who are they ?” 

“TI know only one. I should know him anywhere, though it’s 
years since we met. His name is Fred Warrington. Now, dear, I 
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want you to watch him during the next act, and tell me everything 
he does, and if he looks at me while I’m dancing. I’m too ner- 
vous to see for myself, because I’ve to give all my attention to 
the business of the scene. Now, dear, come and help me to 
change for the next act. You see them, and you're sure you 
will know them when you come back? You can look on from 
the wing, you know.” 

Jenny was quite sure she’d know them anywhere, and she'd 
know just where to look. And then she made haste to assist 
her friend in the necessary change of costume. 

“And who is Mr. Fred Warrington? and why are you in 
such a flurry?” she inquired, while she laced Miss Horton’s 
pale pink corsage, that fitted over a marvellous, cloud-like skirt 
—all tulle, spangles, and glitter. 

“Who is he ?” responded Fanny. “Why, he’s Fred Warrington, 
dear. Didn’t I tell you? And the only man that I ever was in 
love with for even a half-a-quarter of a second! And oh, Jenny, 
wasn’t I in love with him! and I’m afraid Iam now! I was a 
little girl of fourteen, and he was twenty-three. All the grown- 
up women in our set (it was before my poor father lost his money, 
you must know) were crazy about him. He was a great match 
—trich, fine family, and handsome: as a young Greek god—and 
they almost worried him to death by their attentions. He used 
to make love to me for fun, and we played at being engaged 
—to get rid of the grown-up women, he said. But it wasn’t 
play to me, Jenny! I was awfully in love with him, though 
he didn’t suspect it. And when he went away to make a tour 
of Africa—it was just to get rid of a lot of match-making 
women. I nearly broke my heart, although he kissed me, and 
declared I should always be his Valentine. Just five years ago 
to-night! But, ah me! I’ve no Valentine now! And what a 
goose I am, to be running on like this! What’s that? The call 
for the act. Come on, dear. I’m ready. And don’t forget.” 

As the curtain rolled up Fanny bounded out of a bower of 
roses on to the stage, while Jenny stationed herself at the wing, 
where she could observe, according to promise, until she heard 
her “cue.” 

To her dismay she could not see the gentleman, nor even his 
companion, whose actions she had been detailed to keep a watch 
on. In vain she ran her gaze over the entire third row of 
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orchestra chairs ; and she was beginrfing to feel that Fanny never 
would forgive her, when the object of her search, with his compa- 
nion, came slowly down the aisle, and both young men languidly 
dropped into the two chairs waiting for them. 

Mr. Warrington had succeeded in getting a bouquet—a beautiful 
one. It was all roses and violets ; and he was now engaged in 
placing a large letter among the flowers, in such a way as to do 
the least possible damage to the fragrant blossoms. 

“What on earth is he doing?” thought Miss Smith. Then 
she heard her “cue,” and hastened to respond; but the busi- 
ness of the scene, so far as she was concerned, was slight, and 
she found it easy to keep an eye on the behaviour of Mr. 
Warrington. 

It was quite irreproachable, and consisted of the closest atten- 
tion to the Signorina’s dancing. He had placed his hat on a 
neighbouring chair, which chanced to be unoccupied, and the 
bouquet awaited its time within the hat. Then he raised his 
opera-glass, and never took his gaze off Fanny’s twinkling feet 
till, at the close of the performance, she tripped forward to 
acknowledge the well-deserved applause, and to pick up the 
shower of bouquets that rewarded her. 

His own came among them, and was thrown with such well- 
directed aim that it fell at her feet, and was easily singled out 
by her from the rest. 

“There’s something in it!” exclaimed Jenny, meeting Fanny 
at the wing, oblivious of all other flowers save Warrington’s. 
“T saw him put a letter in it—such a big one.” 

“A valentine!” cried Fanny, with all a child’s delight. 

“Perhaps he knew me; come to my dressing-room, and we will 
read it.” 
_ It was a gorgeous valentine—all hearts and darts, and silver 
paper, and perfume ; and the embossed envelope was directed to 
“TITANIA, QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. FROM ONE WHO WOULD 
GLADLY BE OBERON.” But that was all. Not a word by which 
Fanny could guess whether or no she had been recognized. 

Tears came into her eyes, and the night’s triumph was 
dimmed. 

“He doesn’t know me!” she said. “How should he ?—and 
he thinks of me only as a dancing-girl, to be addressed by any 
stranger.” 
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_ “Stuff and nonsense!” interrupted Jenny. “Who need be 
offended by a bouquet and a valentine? It’s perfectly lovely, too. 
However, since you don’t care about it, give it ‘to me.” 

“No, no!” and Fanny eagerly caught up the pretty trifle 
and placed it in her hand-bag. “As a valentine, it will do well 
enough.” 

Jenny Smith laughed ; and both girls, beginning at last to feel 
that they were tired and sleepy, dressed in silence, and went home 
together, for they lived in the same house, and were as good 
friends out of the theatre as in it. 

Fanny Horton entered her room as carefully as a cat who 
feared to disturb a mouse; and opening the door of a smaller 
room that communicated with her own, stepped over to the little 
white-draped bed that stood in the corner. She was a different 
woman now from the laughing, merry girl of the theatre. Her 
face was grave, her eyes sad, and her mouth very tender and 
sweet, while she stood there looking down on her old father, fast 
asleep and breathing like a child. 

“Dear father! God bless him! What could I do without 
him? He’s all I have to live for; and even his affliction is a 
blessing, for it would break his heart to see me dressed for the 
stage, the only means by which I can earn the little we have to 
live on. 

She stooped and dropped a kiss on the old man’s closed eyes ; 
a kiss so light that his sleep was not disturbed by it. 

Returning to her own room she took off her wraps ; hung her 
Valentine by its silver cord over the looking-glass, and prepared 
her frugal supper. It consisted of a cup of cocoa and three soda- 
crackers ; and there was a complete absence of the chicken and 
champagne supposed to be inseparable from such banquets. But 
Fanny ate with relish, and enjoyed her supper. She then went 
to bed, and, yes, she did dream all night of Mr. Frederick 
Warrington. Madame Celestine’s broken ankle proved to be a 
very serious matter; and Fanny’s success as her substitute was 
so great that her salary was doubled, and she remained Titania 

for the rest of the season. Every night she saw Fred Warring- 
ton in the same orchestra chair, until one night when he was not 
there. It was on that occasion that the Signorina nearly brought 
the performance to an abrupt conclusion by causing a “stage- 
wait” of unpardonable duration; and when she at length 
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appeared, turning so dizzy that it was with the greatest difficulty 
she contrived to stand on her bewitching toes. However, it“was, 
by good fortune, all the fault of the manager ; because when she 
had ran into the green-room for a final glance at herself in the 
long looking-glass, Mr. Blankcoeur had presented a stranger to 
her, without first asking leave, as was the custom. 

“Signorina Ortoni, permit me! Mr. Warrington.” 

The Signorina performed a pirouette and dropped a saucy 
curtsey. But when she reached the wings she had to pause for 
breath, and it was quite absurd to see how so simple a thing as a 
pirouette could have made a dancer so dizzy that for several 
minutes she was obliged to cling to the scenery to keep from 
falling. 

“T’m afraid she’s offended,” Mr. Blankcoeur remarked to Mr. 
Warrington, when they were left alone. “ You see she’s very 
particular, and I generally ask permission before introducing any- 
one to the Signorina. She’s a good girl—a very good girl, Mr. 
Warrington. Besides taking care of herself, she’s the sole sup- 
port of a poor old father who has seen better days, I’m sure, 
though he can’t see anything now, for he’s quite blind, besides 
being paralyzed.” 

“Poor girl! So bad as that,” murmured Warrington. “I hope 
we have not offended the young lady.” 

“T hope not, indeed.” 

But the Signorina Francesca Ortoni was not offended. She 
returned by-and-by, when the curtain had fallen on the first act, 
and sat down where she could look directly into Warrington’s 
*face. She spoke to him very pleasantly in the Italian language, 
and with a very sweet voice. Although her English was perfect, 
she chose to ignore that fact ; and she addressed Warrington, both 
then and afterwards, always in Italian, which she spoke well, but 
certainly not like a native. However, he could not be critical in 
regard to the Signorina’s accent, for he spoke the language at 
such great disadvantage himself that he could but just make 
himself understood in that exquisite tongue. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, their acquaintance progressed 
very well. 

After a time, Warrington was permitted to visit the Signorina 
at her,own home, and to make the acquaintance of her father, 
who spoke no Italian at all. But, if surprised, Warrington was 
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also grateful for this boon ; for though he was improving in his 
own knowledge of the language, he was glad not to be obliged to 
practise it continually. 

The Signorina’s papa spoke only English; a circumstance 
which his daughter explained by informing their visitor that her 
father was an American, and never cared to learn the language of 
his Italian wife, the Signorina’s mother. 

By this time the season was well advanced, and Fred War- 
rington began to realize that if he intended to win the Signorina 
Francesca for a wife, he must speak at once, for he had more than 
one rival, and she would soon be leaving the city. So, one day, he 
told her how much he loved her—at least he tried to; but finding 
it would take a whole lifetime to do it, he begged her to become 
his wife, and so give him the necessary time and opportunity to 
tell the story of his love. 

But at this warm avowal the Signorina, contrary to all laws of 
temperature, seemed to become a statue of ice. In a freezing 
voice she inquired whether he expected her to Marry a man 
already foresworn and betrothed to another? “ Betrothed to 
another, my Francesca, never! You are the one love of my 


heart. I never even spoke of love to any other.” 

“Traitor; doubly false! False to her and false to me!” 
exclaimed the Signorina, in awful tones, that seemed doubly 
terrible when spoken in Italian. “Traditore” sounded far more 
tragic than “traitor.” “Have you, then, forgotten little Fanny 
Horton ?” 


“ Never, dearest Fanny; I knew you from the first moment,” 
declared Warrington, dropping into English. 

“You knew me, Fred, all this time!” cried Fanny, also lapsing 
into her native tongue “Then I have no more to say; and you 
may speak to papa.” 

I did that long ago, sweetheart; and I had his leave to claim 
my Valentine.” 

“You darling!” said Fanny, raising her glowing face and rosy 
lips towards his. “Take this kiss, my Oberon, from your own 
Titania.” 
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Joseph Shepherd Munden. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


— memory of Brook Street, Holborn, a thoroughfare now 

demolished, is intimately associated with tragedy and 
comedy. For tragedy, we have the death of that ill-starred genius, 
Thomas Chatterton, who put an end to his life at his lodgings in 
this street on August 25, 1770, by swallowing arsenic in water ; 
for comedy, we turn to the name of that brilliant comedian, 
Joseph Shepherd Munden, who was born here in 1758. His 
father, a poulterer and porkbutcher, dying, when Joseph was still 
young, it became necessary for the boy to do something toward 
the support of his mother. When twelve years of age he was 
apprenticed to an apothecary ; but his refractory spirit thus early 
showing itself, he left the study of physic to become what was 
known as a “hackney-writer” to a Mr. Druce, a law-stationer in 
Chancery Lane. From witnessing the performances of Garrick, 
he imbibed a love for the stage. His master, the law-stationer, 
to whom he was articled to serve for five years, died before half of 
that period had expired, and young Munden was handed over to 
another person of the same occupation, with whom he lived in a 
state of continual discord. One of his friends being engaged to 
play at the theatre in Liverpool, Munden was induced to follow him 
to that town. The youth duly departed for the north, but on his 
arrival in Liverpool he found great difficulty in obtaining the 
meanest employment at the theatre. At length he succeeded in 
getting an engagement to write out parts, for which he re- 
ceived eighteenpence a night. From writing out parts for the 
players he advanced to the proud position of a supernumerary. 
When the season closed, Joe was once more on the point of 
starving when, thanks to the fine, clear hand that he always 
wrote, he obtained a situation in the town-clerk’s office, and was 
punctually paid ten shillings every Saturday for his services. 
Before many weeks more had passed over his head, “ Henry 
IV.” was acted by some amateurs for the benefit of a “decayed 
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tradesman,” as the theatrical biographers put it, and Munden made 
his first appearance on the stage as one of the Carriers and as Bar- 
dolph. Encouraged by the successwith which he then met, he joined 
a company of strolling players at Rochdale, Lancashire, where he 
offended a rich relation by giving him a dinner which the wealthy 
tradesman regarded as a piece of extravagance. From Rochdale 
he returned to Liverpool, and once more obtained a situation in 
the office of the town-clerk. He remained in that employment 
for two years, when, resolving to become an actor, he set out for 
Chester, in the hope of procuring an engagement. Chester failed 
him, and he tried to get a situation for the time being in the 
office of a law-stationer at Whitchurch ; but that hope failed too, 
and, through the help of a friend at Birmingham, he contrived 
to visit Shakespeare’s birthplace. There is a story to the effect 
that, on leaving Stratford-on-Avon, Munden was reduced to great 
straits, and, under the pretext of enlisting, presented himself before 
a sergeant of the Warwickshire Militia, and so obtained bed and 
board for the night, quietly taking his departure the next morning. 
This statement must be taken with a grain of salt, for the sergeant 
would immediately have tendered his shilling, and would not have 
let his new recruit slip through his fingers so easily. Besides, in 
after years, Joe was fond of inventing stories for the magazine 
writers, and this particular story bears a strangely fictitious 
appearance. 

Arrived in London, after many hardships, he once more took 
to copying law-papers, keeping a lookout, meanwhile, for an 
opportunity of becoming an actor for good and all. At last he 
was engaged by the manager of a strolling company of players, 
and he left London for Leatherhead, Surrey, the ‘scene of opera- 
tions, with only thirteenpence in his pocket. He believed that 
he should have to act on the evening of his arrival, and that he 
would forthwith receive a share in the profits arising from the 
representation. A performance was not given until the second 
night, much to his mortification, but ill-luck was in store for the 
company, for not a single person came to the barn on the occa- 
sion, and manager and players went supperless to bed—a very 
common occurrence in those days, The company acted to 
empty benches for several nights, until, much to their relief, “a 
play was bespoke by a gentleman in the neighbourhood for the 
Saturday night, which, being a night of fashion, the audience 
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assembled,” and the profits allowed to each performer amounted 
to six shillings and two small pieces of candle. Further 
disaster attended this engagement, for the theatre was burned 
down and the actors were abandoned by their manager. Mun- 
den then repaired to the Black Lion, in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, where he was engaged for another strolling company. He 
acted at Windsor, and was promptly discharged for refusing 
to perform the part of Altamont, in “The Fair Penitent,” at two 
days’ notice. He once more turned his course towards London, 
and again found shelter under the maternal roof. He took part, 
in 1780, in some private performances given at the Haymarket 
Theatre. There he was seen and engaged by Hurst, the manager 
of the Canterbury Theatre, for second parts in tragedy and 
comedy ; but, for want of a comedian in the company, he was 
persuaded to take the principal comic characters. His success 
was complete, and he left Canterbury with the goodwill and 
applause of its inhabitants. From Canterbury he went to 
Brighton, where he speedily became popular. The wheel once 
turned, fortune favoured the young player. He was engaged to 
supplant a favourite actor at Chester, where he quickly 
established his reputation. Whitehaven, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Lancaster, Preston, and Manchester were visited in quick succes- 
sion, and then he settled in Chester. His advance now became 
comparatively rapid, for, thanks to the good offices of a new- 
found friend, who advanced him the necessary capital, he pur- 
chased a share in the management of the Chester, Newcastle, 
Lancaster, Preston, and Warrington theatres, and afterwards of 
the Sheffield theatre. While at Chester he formed an unfor- 
tunate alliance with a member of the company, who was styled 
Mrs. Munden, but had no right to that title. Her real name was 
Mary Jones; she was handsome and of good figure, but extremely 
vulgar and illiterate. After nine years’ “friendship” with 
Munden she deserted him, in 1789, in favour of John Hodgkin- 
son. She carried with her thirty guineas belonging to Munden, 
and left behind her a vile scrawl, in which she attempted to 
qualify her conduct. This event, arid its consequent disclosures, 
shook our actor’s popularity very considerably ; but, owing, in a 
great measure, to the influence of a woman of another sort he 
regained his position. On October 20, 1789, he was united in 
marriage to Frances Butler, at the parish church of St. Oswald, 
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Chester, in presence of his co-manager, Whitlock. Miss Butler was 
a lineal descendant of the Rev. William Wollaston, the author 
of a popular work, “The Religion of Nature Delineated.” 
Her father was a gentleman of property, who dabbled ina 
business of which he knew nothing, was reduced to compa- 
rative beggary, and died in London. His daughter supported her 
mother by millinery and embroidery for some time, and then, 
acting on the advice of her friends, resolved to try the stage. She 
made her first appearance on the boards at the Lewes Theatre, on 
July 28, 1785, as Louisa Dudley, in “ The West Indian.” Osborn, 
the Lewes manager, afterwards obtained the Coventry Theatre, 
where Miss Butler was thrown among her father’s connections, 
and liberally applauded. She subsequently appeared at Bir- 
mingham, next at Lichfield. and then at Chester, where she met 
Munden. She was pretty and engaging in her manner, and a 
good’ and gentle woman withal. Between her mother and 
herself there was a strong bond of affection, and her grief can 
well be imagined when, on her wedding tour, she learned that 
her mother, from whom she had not been separated for years, had 
suddenly died at Chester. This event is bitterly lamented in her 
diary, in which she terms herself “a bride and orphan within a 
month.” She did not return to the stage after her marriage. 
In 1790, there died that oddity, Edwin, and the’ manager of 
Covent Garden was at his wit’s end to find a comedian to take 
his place. Thanks to the offices of a friend at court, Munden was 
engaged, after considerable correspondence on the subject, at a 
salary of eight pounds per week. Having disposed of his share 
in the country theatres to Stephen Kemble, he came to London 
and took lodgings in Portugal Street, Clare Market, but removed 
soon afterwards to Catherine Street, Strand, He determined to 
stand or fall by his first attempt, and consequently appeared in 
two trying and opposite characters—Sir Francis Gripe, in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s comedy, “The Busybody,” and Jemmy Jumps, in 
“The Farmer.” The latter was one of Edwin’s favourite parts, 
and Munden ran great risk in provoking an inevitable comparison. 
He received much applause on entering the stage, but was greatly 
disconcerted on noticing an old Newcastle acquaintance in the 
centre of the pit standing on the bench, waving his wig above his 
head and crying out: “ Bravo, Joe Munden!” But he played well 
despite the ill-timed applause of this well-meaning person, and 
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made a hit. The following is a copy of the original play-bill 
of Munden’s first regular appearance on the London stage :— 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This present Thursday, Dec. 2, 1790, will be presented a Comedy, called 
THE BUSYBODY. 


Marplot ... ... ... Mr. Lewis. Isabinda Mrs, Mountain, 
Sir G. Airy Mr. Hoitman. Patch... ... «. +. Mrs, HARLOWE, 
Sir Jealous Traffic... Mr. THompson, Scentwell Mrs. Piatr. 
Charles Gripe Mr. Macreapy. Miranda Mrs. Pope, 


Whisper _ ? Mr. BerNarD. (Being her first appearance in that character.) 
Sir Francis Gripe ... Mr. MuNDEN. 


(Being his first appearance in that character.) 


End of the Play, a Dance, called 
THE WAPPING LANDLADY. 


To which will be added the Comic Opera of 
THE FARMER. 


ay Jumps Mr. MunpDen, Blackberry (first time) Mr. BANNISTER. 


alentine Mr. JOHNSTONE. Molly Mayblush Mrs, Martyr. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, Louisa 1. . «» «. Mrs, MouNTAIN, 


: Mr. Hui, Landlady \.. ... ... Mrs. PLatr. 
Farmer Stubble’. Mr. Pownui. Sr TT 
Boaden, in his “ Life of Kemble,” says that nothing had been 
seen so rich in humour since the days of Ned Shuter as Munden 
in Sir Francis Gripe. His mind seemed teeming with every surprise 
of comic humour, which his features expressed by an infinite 
display of action and his utterance conveyed in an articulation of 
much force and neatness. As Jemmy Jumps, he played from 
himself so peculiarly and divertingly that he pleased even those 
who could not think him equal to Edwin; and, although the 
latter was well skilled in musical science, Munden sang the “ Fair- 
haired Lassie ” in a style so powerful as to show that in him bur- 
letta had gained almost as much as comedy. His success was, 
indeed, immediate and complete. Both public and press were 
pleased, and of the pamphleteers only one remained unsa- 
tisfied. The person who dissented from the general verdict was, 
to quote Macaulay, “that filthy and malignant baboon, John 
Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin,”’ who wrote of 


Munden : 
: ‘* He is neither the Quick nor the dead.” 


Quick, thus alluded to in this line, was in possession of the best 
parts at Covent Garden, and for a time Munden had to be content 
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with second-rate characters. On one occasion he played the First 
Carrier in “ Henry IV.” to Wilson’s Falstaff. On February 4, 
1791, he acted his first original part, Sir Samuel Sleepy, in 
Holcroft’s comedy, “The School for Arrogance.” On the 16th 
of the same month he played Larzarillo in “Two Strings to your 
Bow.” His next original part was Ephraim Smooth in O’Keefe’s 
comedy, “Wild Oats,” first acted on April 16 of this year. 
During the summer season he played numerous unimportant 
characters. On September 12 he acted Ennui in Reynolds's 
comedy, “ The Dramatist.” It was not until February 18, 1792 
—more than a year since his first appearance at Covent Garden— 
that he had the opportunity of distinguishing himself in a new 
part. On that date Holcroft’s comedy, “The Road to Ruin,” was 
acted for the first time. Munden should have played Silky, but 
at the last moment Quick elected to perform the part, and Old 
Dornton was given to our actor.’ The play made a great success, 
and Munden firmly established his reputation in the metropolis by 
his acting as Dornton. During the vacation he appeared in 
Dublin, where he netted £250 by his benefit. In December of 
this year he made a success as Polonius, which long continued 
one of his best performances. On January 2, 1793, he played 
Mr. Hardcastle, and, on the 29th, Harmony, in the first perform- 
ance of Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy, “ Every one has his Fault.” On 
May 11, in O’Keefe’s farce, “Sprigs of Laurel,” he was the 
original Nipperkin, a part afterwards made famous by him. In 
the autumn he played Peachum in “The Beggar’s Opera,” and, in 
April following, Russet, in “The Jealous Wife,” for Mrs. Pope’s 
benefit. He lived, at this time, in Frith Street, Soho, but he 
moved to Kentish Town. From 1794-1796 he acted many 
parts, but'none of them were of great importance. In December 
of the latter year he appeared as Old Rapid, one of his richest 
performances, in Morton’s comedy, “A Cure for the Heartache,” 
to the Young Rapid of Lewis. In the following summer he was 
engaged by Colman for the Haymarket Theatre, where he made 
his first appearance on June 20, 1797, as Tony Lumpkin. On 
July 15 he acted Zekiel Homespun in the first perforrnance of 
Colman’s “ Heir-at-Law.” On March 31, 1798, he played Sir 
Peter Teazle to Mrs. Abington’s Lady Teazle, at Covent Garden. 
In the summer of this year he again appeared at the Haymarket, 
but returned to Covent Garden for the autumn. In April, 1799, 
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he represented Captain Bertram in “The Birth-Day,” an adapta- 
tion by Dibdin ; he considered this his best performance in sen- 
timental comedy. In the summer he visited his friends at Lan- 
caster, and played with Quick at Birmingham. On February 8, 
1800, he acted Sir Abel Handy in the first performance of 
“Speed the Plough.” During the recess he visited Dublin with 
Bannister. Both actors met with great success, their benefits 
being very remunerative. From Dublin they went to Birmingham, 
for one night only, Bannister acting Dr. Pangloss and Silvester 
Daggerwood, his companion playing Zekiel Homespun and Nip- 
perkin. 

Munden then went to Chester, where he gratuitously sang 
several comic songs for the benefit of Lee’ Lewes. His next 
engagement was at Liverpool, with Bannister, where “Speed 
the Plough” drew crowded houses; their benefits were excel- 
lent, Bannister’ receiving 45194, Munden £198. Returning 
to London, he acted Paul Primitive in the production of 
Reynolds’ comedy, “Life,” on November 1, of this year. In 
February, 1801, he made another success as Sir Robert Bramble, 
in “The Poor Gentleman,” and in March he acted Marall to the 
Sir Giles Overreach of George Frederick Cooke, for the benefit of 
Lewis, who appeared as William. He again went to Dublin in 
the summer, when his benefit brought him in nearly £500. In 
October, he acted Peter Post Obit in “ Folly as it Flies,” and, in 
February, Peter, in a new opera by Thomas Dibdin, “The 
Cabinet,” in which Braham, Incledon, and Storace also appeared. 
In the same author’s opera, “ Family Quarrels,” he sang a comic 
song commencing “ Gaffer Grist, Gaffer’s son, and his little jack- 
ass trotting along the road,” which became very popular at the 
time. In the summer of 1803 Munden once more went to 
Dublin. He was accompanied this time by the facetious Jack 
Johnstone, and, in consequence of the troublous times then rife, 
the performances at the theatre took place at noon, as no persons 
were allowed to be in the streets after eight at night. In returning 
to England he had a narrow escape of his life, and lost his valuable 
wardrobe, as the boat in which he travelled was wrecked. Incledon 
was in the same vessel, and saved himself and his wife by climbing to 
the mast-head. In December of this year, 1802, the “ Second Part 
of Henry IV.” was produced at Covent Garden, with Kemble as 
King Henry, Charles Kemble as the Prince, George Frederick 
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Cooke as Falstaff, and Munden as Justice Shallow. In the fol- 
lowing summer Munden acted in Glasgow and Edinburgh with 
success, and at Liverpool, where he realized £278 by his benefit. 
He did nothing more worthy of note until the spring of 1806, 
when his Sir Bashful Constant, in Arthur Murphy’s “ Way to Keep 
Him,” once more drew attention to his excellent qualities as a 
comedian. About this time he was afflicted with a severe attack 
of the gout—but a forerunner of many more attacks of the same 
disease from which he suffered greatly—and was obliged to re- 
fuse the part of Trot, in Morton’s “ Town and Country,” originally 
intended for him. In September, 1807, he performed Sir Frances 
Wronghead, in the “ Provoked Husband,” with Kemble as Lord 
Townly, Miss Brunton—who became Countess of Craven—as 
Lady Townly, and Miss Bolton—afterwards Lady Thurlow—as 
Lady Grace. On March 10, 1808, Cooke, just released from 
Appleby Gaol, where he had been confined for debt, re-appeared 
on the London stage as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, and, on the 
12th of the same month Munden acted Launcelot Gobbo to the 
tragedian’s Shylock. On April 21 he acted Launce, in “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” A fit of the gout prostrated him for the 
remainder of the season, although he rallied a little, and acted for 
his own benefit. The theatre was burned down on September 20, 
and the company migrated to the King’s Theatre, the Haymarket, 
and the Lyceum, in succession. On September 18, 1809, the 
new Covent Garden Theatre was opened, and the notorious “O.P.” 
riots ensued. While these riots lasted acting was quite out of the 
question, and Munden, moreover, was severely attacked by his 
enemy, the gout, at this period. Until 1811 he did but little 
on the stage. In that year he played Sir Francis Wronghead 
to the Lord Townly of Young,. Marall to the Sir Giles Over- 
reach of Kemble, Sir Anthony Absolute, Dromio of Syracuse, 
and Lafeu in “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” A disagreement 
arising between our actor and Harris, the manager, Munden left 
Covent Garden in July, 1811, and joined the company of the 
Haymarket Theatre. He appeared here on July 13 as Old 
Dornton, and, on the 26th, in a burlesque entitled ‘“ The Quad- 
rupeds of Quedlinburgh,” founded on “ The Rovers,” and designed 
as a skit on the German drama. He continued acting there in 
the standard comedies, and appeared, in September, in Theodore 
Hook’s farce, “ Darkness Visible.” On the close of the season at 
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the Haymarket he visited several of the country theatres, and met 
with a particularly cordial welcome at Chester, the scene of his 
early efforts. He continued acting in the country during the 
winter season, and did not re-open at the Haymarket until May 15, 
1812, when he played Captain Bertram in “The Birthday.” On 
the 18th he acted Tony Lumpkin to the elder Mathews’ Hard- 
castle. He was again laid up for a month, but re-appeared in 
July, and acted Old Dornton, Peachum, Sir Luke Tremor in 
“Such Things Are,” Old Mirabel in “ The Deaf Lover,” Caustic 
in “ The Way to Get Married,” Cockletop, and Sir Christopher 
Curry in “Incle and Yarico.” 

Until his appearance at Drury Lane, on October 4, 1813, when 
he acted his old part of Sir Abel Handy with undiminished effect, 
he lived in retirement from the stage, at his pretty villa—the third 
in the same neighbourhood that he had inhabited—in Kentish 
Town. During the season he also acted Periwinkle in “A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife,” Don Jerome in “ The Duenna,” Old Philpot 
in “The Citizen,” Cockletop in “Modern Antiques,” and Sir 
Thomas Trapwell in “First Impressions,” a new comedy by 
Horace Smith. He also appeared in a new musical farce by 
Thomas Dibdin, called “Is he Alive?” Soon after Edmund 
Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane, “ Wild Oats” was acted, 
with this powerful cast :—Rover, Elliston ; Sir George Thunder, 
Dowton ; Harry Thunder, Wallack; Ephraim Smooth, Munden ; 
John Dory, Bannister; Sim, Knight; Lady Amaranth, Mrs. 
Glover ; and, Jane, Mrs. Orger. Munden was on excellent terms 
with the sub-committee of Drury Lane, more especially with 
George Lambe, Calcraft, and Byron. He one day met Calcraft in 
the Strand, and went with him down Adam Street on the way to 
the Adelphi Terrace. “Do you know who that is?” his com- 
panion inquired of Munden, as an old lady approached. On a 
reply in the negative being given, “Permit me, Mrs. Garrick,” 
said the member of Parliament, “to introduce to you Mr. Mun- 
den.” Mrs. Garrick, greatly animated, grasped the attor’s hands, 
saying, “I am most happy at this introduction. I have seen you 
often in another place, and have long wished to be known to you.” 
Though very aged at this time, the lady was still active and lively, 
and prided herself on her finely turned ankle, which had been so 


much admired when she was the celebrated dancer, Eva Maria 
Violette. 
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In the autumn of the next season (1814) he acted Captain 
Bertram to Bannister’s Jack Junk, and Trot to Kean’s Reuben 
Glenroy. During this season he also acted the third witch in 
“Macbeth ;” and, on March 11, £815, played his last original 
part, Dozey, in Dibdin’s farce, “ Past Ten o’Clock and a Rainy 
Night.” He played Jubal to Elliston’s Sheva, for the latter’s 
benefit, and, for his own benefit, Old Dornton. In June, he acted 
Polonius to Kean’s Hamlet. About this time the “Sketches of 
the Performers” appeared in The Examiner. Leigh Hunt thus 
characterized the acting of Munden :— 


“One of the most amusing comedians living, if not the most amusing of all 
in certain characters, after Liston, is Mr. Munden. He is not so great a 
one, perhaps, as the lovers of broad farce may think him; but, on the other 
hand, he is much greater than the indiscriminating objectors to grimace may 
allow. Certainly, the work he makes with his face is equally alarming as well 
as droll; he has a sort of complicated grin, which may be thus described :— 
he begins by throwing aside his mouth at the corner with as little remorse as 
a boy putting it down with his fingers; then he jerks up his eye-brows ; then 
he brings his mouth a little back again with a show of his teeth ; then he pulls 
down the upper lip over the top row, as a knight might his vizor; and finally 
consummates the joke with a general. stir round and grind of the whole lower 
part of the face. This, accompanied with some dry phrase, or sometimes with 
a single word, the spectators always find irresistible, and the roar springs forth 
accordingly. But he is a genuine comedian, nevertheless ; with a considerable 
insight into character as well as surface, and with a great power of filling up 
the paltriest sketches. We have known him entertain the audience with a 
real, as well as sophisticated humour, for five or six minutes together, scarcely 
speaking a word the whole time, as in the part of the sailor in the ‘ English 
Fleet ;’ and in one, we think, in an afterpiece called the ‘ Turnpike Gate,’ where 
he comes in and hovers about a pot of ale which he sees standing on a table, 
looking about him with ludicrous caution as he makes his advances, half 
afraid and half simpering, when he has got near it ; and then, after circumvent- 
ing it with his eyes, and feeling, over and over again, with some more caution, 
looks into it in the most ludicrous manner imaginable, and exclaiming in an 
under voice of affected indifference and real chuckling : ‘Some gentleman has 
left his ale’? Mr. Munden is remarkable for dressing, as well as acting old 
age; and is equally good in the two extremes of generous old men, and 
mercenary; the warm-hearted admiral, and the close-fisted city hunks. His 
cordiality would be still better, if his propensity to grimace did not interfere— 
a propensity always dangerous from the success it has.” 


Our actor did nothing further of importance until September 29, 
1817, when he made a hit as Kit Sly in Charles Johnson’s 
amusing farce, “The Cobbler of Preston,” then revived. From 
this time until the period of his retirement, he continued playing 
his old parts when he was not prevented from so doing by attacks 
of the gout, which had now become severe and frequent. His 
illness at length became so serious that he was rendered unfit 
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for great exertion and compelled to retire from the stage. He 
took his farewell on May 31, 1824, acting Sir Robert Bramble in 
“The Poor Gentleman” and Dozey. The house was of course 
crowded, the receipts amounting to £577 18s. 6d. The ticket 
for admission represented a Muse resting on a lyre and displaying 
an open book with the inscription, “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” 
Having given the bill of Munden’s first appearance on the London 
stage, it may be of additional interest to reprint the programme 
of his last appearance on the theatric boards :— 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


FoR THE BENEFIT OF MR. MUNDEN, 


And positively the last night of his appearance on any stage. 


This Evening, Monday, May 31, 1824. 
His Majesty's Servants will perform the Comedy of 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN. 


Sir Robert Bramble Mr. MunDEN. Stephen Harrowby ... .... Mr. Knicur. 
Sir Charles Cropland . BRowne. Humphrey apie Mr. GatTiz. 
Lieutenant a ee . Powg.u. Warner ... + oe MR. WEBSTER. 
Frederick... ... ... we Mr, Extiston, i. a Mr. Turnour. 
Ollapod . HARLEY. Emily Worthington Mrs. W. West. 
Corporal Foss... Mr. Oxserry. Miss Lucretia Mac Tab ... Mrs. HARLowe. 
(His only ‘appearance = season.) Dame Harrowby... ... ... Miss GREEN. 
Farmer Harrowby Ar. SHERWIN. - Muss Carr. 


In the course of the Evening the following Entertainments. 


The Favourite Ballad of ‘‘ Kelvin Grove,” by MR. BRAHAM. 


The admired Song, ‘‘ Bid me Discourse,” by Miss STEPHENS, 


A CHINESE DIVERTISEMENT. 
The principal characters by 


Mr, NoBLe. Mrs. NOBLE. 
Mr. Oscar BYRNE. Mrs, Oscar BYRNE. 


And the who'e of the corps de ballet. 


IN THE COURSE OF THE EVENING, 
MR. MUNDEN 


Will attempt to take leave of his Friends and the Public. 


To conclude with the admired Farce of 
PAST TEN O’CLOCK AND A RAINY NIGHT. 


A _ “rege . Hucues. Bantam ... os» + oo oo MR. KNIGHT. 
ae. a . GaTTiE, Old Dozey ... ise eee oes = MR. MUNDEN, 
ee pes . WEBSTER, — ose Miss Cusitt. 
. MARCIN, Lucy des sete! eee | aes eee’ a ee 


. PENLEY. Mrs. HaRLowg. 
. FitzwitiiamM. 
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His retirement naturally drew forth many expressions of regret. 
The newspapers and magazines of the time teemed with articles 
on the actor. Charles Lamb thus wrote of him in the London 
Magazine :— 


“The regular playgoers ought to put on mourning, for the king of broad 
comedy is dead to the drama! Alas! Munden is no more !—‘give sorrow 
vent!’ He may yet walk the town—pace the pavement in a seeming existence 
—eat, drink, and nod to his friends in all the affectation of life—but Munden— 
the Munden !—Munden, with the bunch of countenances—the banquet of faces 
—is gone for ever from the lamps ; and, as far as comedy is concerned, is as 
dead as Garrick! When an actor retires (we will put the swzcide as mild as pos- 
sible), how many worthy persons perish with him !—with Munden,—Sir Peter 
Teazle must experience a shock ; Sir Robert Bramble gives up the ghost; Crack 
ceases to breathe. Without Munden, what becomes of Dozey? Where shall 
we seek Jemmy Jumps ?—Nipperkin, and a thousand of such admirable fooleries 
fall to nothing ; and the departure, therefore, of such an actor as Munden is a 
dramatic calamity. 

“On the night that this inestimable humorist took farewell of the public, he 
also took his benefit—a benefit in which the public assuredly did not participate. 
The play was Colman’s ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ with Tom Dibdin’s farce of ‘ Past 
Ten o’Clock.’ Reader, we all know Munden in Sir Robert Bramble, and old 
tobacco-complexioned Dozey ; we have all seen the old hearty baronet in his 
light sky-blue coat and genteel cocked hat; and we have all seen the weather- 
beaten old pensioner, dear old Dozey, tacking about the stage in that intenser 
blue sea-livery—drunk as heart could wish, and right valorous in memory. On 
this night Munden seemed, like the gladiator, ‘to rally life’s whole energies to 
die ;’ and, as we were present at this great display of his powers, and, as this 
will be the last opportunity that will ever be afforded us to speak of this admir- 
able performer, we shall ‘consecrate,’ as old John Buncle says, ‘a paragraph 
to him, 

“The house was full. F// /—pshaw !—that’s an empty word! The house 
was stuffed—crammed with people—crammed from the swing-door of the pit to 
the back seat in the banished ome shilling. A quart of audience may be said 
(vintner-like may it be said) to have been squeezed into a pint of theatre. 
Every hearty playgoing Londoner, who remembered Munden years agone, 
mustered up his courage and his money for this benefit—and middle-aged 
people were, therefore, by no means scarce. The comedy chosen for the occa- 
sion is one thattravels a long way without a guard ; it is not until the third, or 
fourth act, we rather think, that Sir Robert Bramble appears on the stage. 
When he entered, his reception was earnest, noisy, outrageous, waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, deafening shouts, clamorous beating of sticks—all the 
various ways in which the heart is accustomed to manifest its joy were had 
recourse to on this occasion. Mrs. Bamfield worked away with a sixpenny fan 
till she scudded only under bare poles. Mr. Whittington wore out the ferule of 
a new nine-and-sixpenny umbrella. Gratitude did great damage on the joyful 
occasion. 

“The old performer—the veteran, as he appropriately called himself in the 
farewell speech—was plainly overcome. He pressed his hands together—he 
planted one solidly on his breast—he bowed, he sidled, he cried! When the 
noise subsided (which it invariably does at last), the comedy proceeded, and 
Munden gave an admirable picture of the rich, eccentric, charitable old bachelor 
baronet. 

“In the farce he became richer and richer. Old Dozey is a plant from Green- 
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wich. The bronzed face—and neck to match—the long curtain of a coat, the 
straggling white hair, the propensity, the determined attachment to grog, are all 
from Greenwich. Munden, as Dozey, seems never to have been out of action, 
sun, and drink. He looks (alas! he /ooked) fire-proof. His face and throat 
were dried like a raisin, and his legs walked under the rum-and-water with all 
the indecision which that inestimable beverage usually inspires. It is truly 
tacking, not walking. He séeers at a table, and the tide of grog now and then 
bears him off the point. On this night he seemed to us to be doomed to fall in 
action, and we, therefore, looked at him, as some of the Victory’s crew are said 
to have gazed upon Nelson, with a consciousness that his ardour and his uniform 
were worn for the last time. In the scene where Dozey describes a sea-fight, 
the actor never was greater, and he seemed the personification of an old seventy- 
four! His coat hung like a flag at his poop ; his phiz was not a whit less highly 
coloured than one of those lustrous visages that generally superintend the 
head of aship! There was something cumbrous, indecisive, and awful in his 
veerings ! Once afloat, it appeared impossible for him to come to his moorings ; 
once at anchor, it did not seem an easy thing to get him under weigh !” 


The reader may also be referred to the oft-quoted chapter by 
Elia “ On the Acting of Munden.” The author sent to the actor 
a copy of the book containing the article with this inscription :-— 
“Mr. Lamb presents his respects to Mr. Munden, and begs his 
acceptance of a volume, at the end of which he has ventured a 
faint description of the pleasure he received from Mr. Munden’s 
acting.” 

From the date of his retirement until his decease, the actor 
passed the greater part of his time in suffering, attended by his 
faithful and loving wife, at his house, No. 2, Bernard Street, 
Russell Square. Here he died on February 6, 1832. He was buried 
in St. George’s, Bloomsbury, where the remains of his widow were 
deposited in 1837. An anecdote related of his last appear- 
ance on the stage sufficiently indicates his character. He 
Was anxious not to turn his back to the audience, and on 
approaching the wings, inquired if he was wear. “Very,” said 
Liston, who was standing by; “no one more so.” Certain it is 
that he was parsimonious, but it is not surprising that a man who 
had starved in his youth should become greedy of gold in his later 
days. The theatrical records contain no mention of his having 
had a brother, but I find that, on August 22, 1834, a Mr. Morgan 
Munden, purporting to be a brother of the actor, was taken to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital suffering from a wound caused in an 
attempt to commit suicide. He was seventy-two years of age, and 
in a miserable condition. That he was a brother of the famous 
actor is a piece of information which, like the anecdote of the 
recruiting sergeant, must be taken for what it is worth. Munden 
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had two sons, one of whom died in infancy at Lancaster. The 
other, Thomas Shepherd Munden, published, in 1846, a memoir 
of his father, now a scarce work, Like so many other books of 
theatrical biography, it is a rambling history of the stage rather 
than a concise record of the life of its subject. The name of 
Munden is perpetuated in Miss May Munden, the grand-daughter 
of “Joe,” who won a prize in the recent elocutionary contest at 
the Princess’s Theatre. 

It will be seen that Munden was on the stage from 1790 to 
1824. During this period he acted two hundred and eighteen 
characters, of which eighty were original. The most notable 
characters of which he was the first representative are :— 
Ephraim Smooth in “ Wild Oats ;” Old Dornton in “ The Road 
to Ruin ;” Sir Samuel Sheepy in “ The School for Arrogance ; ” 
Zekiel Homespun in “The Heir-at-Law ;” Sir Abel Handy in 
“Speed the Plough ;” ‘Sir Robert Bramble in “ The Poor Gentle- 
man;”’ General Tarragon in “The School for Reform ;” and 
Donald in “The Deserted Daughter.” His Dogberry was 
highly extolled by Hazlitt. A portrait of him, by Opie, hangs in 
the Garrick Club, and he was painted, by De Wilde, as Peregrine 
Foster in “ Hartford Bridge,” as Crack in “ The Turnpike Gate,” 
and as Verdun in “ Lover’s Vows.” He is also represented by 
Zoffany in a scene from the comedy of “Speculation,” in which 
Quick and Lewis also appear. The portrait accompanying this 
article is engraved from a drawing by Wageman, and represents 
him in his most famous character, Sir Francis Gripe in “The 
Busybody.” 


KFT. 


Her Grace, the Duchess. 


HE world is getting daily more democratic, and it is possible 
that we may soon arrive at that golden age of Socialists 

and Quakers which is to turn us all into Citizen this, and Friend 
the other. Still there are certain members of the aristocracy who 
will never even then be asked to don the Jdonnet-rouge, who will 
still exist to remind a free, equal, and fraternal world that there 
were once such things as kings and princes, and such-like futile 
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distinctions between man and man. Their crowns will be as fresh 
then as on the day they wore them first, their courts as noble as 
before ; for they cannot be got to talk the vulgar tongue, and they 
shall live for ever and ever, these grand aristocrats, most of whom 
never lived at all. 

Strange that a prince whocan make dukes by the dozen for the 
few years of his lifetime, should after that be at the mercy of a 
king-maker, whose style is generally plain Mr., and who can make 
nothing, not even money! Yet so it is, and the poet king-makers 
are very tyrannical in their choice of candidates. Who is Shake- 
speare’s ideal monarch? Not Alfred the Good, who first taught 
England how to read ; not Edward I., who made her feel that the 
strength of her strength was unity, but that expensive hero who 
plunged her into one of the most unjustifiable and, ‘in the end, 
most fatal wars she ever undertook, to satisfy his own huugry 
ambition. 

Queens in all ages and amongst all classes have been popular ; 
as theirs will probably be the last of all titles to die out in 
the actual world, so theirs is the first in the world of poetry and 
plays. By the grace of William Shakespeare, Esq. (and others), 
they are, and always will be, Queens, Defenders of the Faith, 
within their dominions supreme. 

Others there are too, not less noble, ladies in the great sense of 
the word, on whom their two hundred years and odd sit lightly, 
who claim the homage due to them as justly now as in the days 
of old, and prominent among these is the wonderful lady, whom 
Webster imaged to himself somewhere about the year 1612, and 
whom he called, in default of any Christian name that could 
properly express her, simply the Duchess—“ The Duchess of 
Malfi.” 

The age of ugly heroines had not set in when she was born. 
We see her first as a young and beautiful widow, hated by her 
grasping and envious brothers, Prince Ferdinand and the Cardinal, 
distrusted by her mean suspicious courtiers, loved only by the very 
few who know her well. As to her relations with her dead 
husband, Webster observes a significant silence. Shakespeare 
would almost certainly have noticed them, and shown how they 
reacted on the true crisis of her life, just as he touched on Romeo’s 
sentimental love for Rosaline, before he saw Juliet ; but Webster 
leaves us to draw our own conclusions from the bare fact that he 
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says nothing—good, bad, or indifferent. It is often so with him ; 
he leads us to infer whatever it does not suit him to express, and 
his principal figures stand out all the more clearly for their dark 
background. He is reticenteven abouthishero, the steward, unwilling 
to put him forward, lest the Duchess should suffer so much as a 
momentary eclipse. Excepting for his beautiful description of her 
in act i, Antonio speaks seldom and briefly ; enough to show us 
that he is a perfect gentleman, and not enough to show us 
much more, but for certain wonderfully fine little touches, in which 
the love that he keeps under lock and key peeps forth and will not 
be hidden. We can fancy the eloquent silence of such a man, 
how he would throw himself heart and soul into the Duchess’s 
accounts and keep her books as they were never kept before ; how 
she, a sensitive, highly strung woman, could not fail to note 
this dumb devotion, and rate it at its true value. All this is 
matter of long standing, when the play begins. Webster had no 
business with the soft uncertain hints of early love; his passions 
are all grown up like his characters: Young though she be in years, 
the Duchess is old in prudence, and in that absence of girlish 
coquetry, which leads her, knowing that Antonio will never woo her 
of his own accord, to place the ring herself upon his finger. It is 
one of the most ungrateful tasks in the world to depict a woman 
making the first advances to a man ; even Shakespeare achieved 
avery doubtful triumph with such a character as Helena in “All’s 
Well that Ends Well”. There is something absolutely repugnant 
to good taste about the leap-year lady. All the more wonderful 
for its refinement is the scene in which the Duchess of Malfi 
declares her love. All the struggles that it cost her, all the 
womanly shame which almost chokes her utterance at the last 
moment, are in those few words, spoken to her maid, Cariola, 


before Antonio enters. 
** Good dear soul, 
Leave me ; but place thyself behind the arras, 
Where thou mayst overhear us. Wish me good speed, 
For I am going into a wilderness 
Where I shall find nor path nor friendly clue 
To be my guide.” 

She had told no one what she meant to do, driven to do it by 
the intolerable loneliness of her position, knowing that even 
Cariola would not dare to approve her—but do it she must and 
would. Pretending that she wants to make a will, she questions 


Antonio (rather vaguely) about the state of her finances. 
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I'll fetch your grace the particulars of your revenue and expenses, 
Oh, you’re an upright treasurer ; but you mistook, 
For when I said I meant to make inquiry 
What’s laid up for to-morrow, I did mean. 
What’s laid up yonder for me. 
Where ? 
In heaven. 
I’m making my will (as ’tis fit princes should) 
In perfect memory ; and I pray, sir, tell me 
Were not one better make it smiling thus, 
Than in deep groans and terrible ghastly looks, 
As if the gifts we parted with procured 
That violent distraction. 
AnT, Oh, much better. 
Ducn. If I had a husband now, this care were quit.” 


Here after the Elizabethan manner they fence a little with puns 
on the word “ will,” Antonio counselling her to marry again, and 
to give her husband all, even her “ excellent self.” 


‘*Ducu. St. Winifred, that were a strange will. 
Ant. ’Twere stranger if there were no will in you 
To marry again. 
Ducu. What do you think of marriage? 
ANT. I take it as those that deny purgatory ; 
It locally contains or heaven or hell. 
There’s no third place in’t. 
Ducu. How do you affect it? 
ANT. My banishment, feeding my melancholy, 
Would often reason thus. 
Ducu. Pray let us hear it. 
ANT. Saya man never marry, nor have children, 
What takes that from him? only the bare name 
Of being a father, or the weak delight 
To see the little wanton ride a cock-horse 
Upon a painted stick, or hear him chatter 
. Like a taught starling. 
Ducu. Fie, fie, what’s all this ? 
One of your eyes is blood-shot ; use my ring to’t. 
They say ’tis very sovran ; ’twas my wedding ring, 
And I did vow never to part with it 
But to my second husband, 
You have parted with it now. 
. Yes, to help your eyesight. 
You have made me stark blind. 
. How? 
There is a saucy and ambitious devil, 
Is dancing in this circle. 
. Remove him. 
How? 
. There needs small conjuration when your finger 
May do it ; thus: is it fit? 
[She puts the ring on his finger. He kneels. 
What said you? 
Sir! 
This goodly roof of yours is too low built ; 
I cannot stand upright in’t, nor discourse 
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Without I raise it higher. Raise yourself ; 

Or, if you please, my hand to help you : so. 
Ambition, madam, is a great man’s madness 
That is not kept in chains and close-pent room, 
But in fair lightsome lodgings, and is girt 

With the wild noise of prattling visitants, 
Which makes it lunatic beyond all cure. 
Conceive not I’m so stupid, but I aim 
Whereto your favours tend ; but he’s a fool 
That, being a-cold, would thrust his hands in the fire 
To warm them.” 


So long as she leaves him room to doubt for an instant 
whether she can live without him, he will not take advantage 
of her confession. In generosity, at least, he is her equal. As 
he says himself— 


** Were there nor heaven nor hell, 
I should be honest ; I have long serv'd virtue, 
And never ta’en wages of her.” 


But his grave and noble rejoinder only fires her still more, and, 
with an outburst of magnificent, appealing scorn, she flings all 
vain equivocation to the winds. 


**The misery of us that are born great ! 
We are forc’d to woo, because none dare woo us : 
And as a tyrant doubles with his words, 
And fearfully equivocates, so we 
Are forced to express our violent passions 
In riddles, and in dreams, and leave the path 
Of simple virtue, which was never made 
To seem the thing it is not. Go, go, brag 
You have left me heartless: mine is in your bosom ; 
I hope ’twill multiply love there : you do tremble. 
Make not your heart so dead a piece of flesh, 
To fear more than to love me ; sir, be confident. 
What is it distracts you? This is flesh and blood, sir ; 
’Tis not the figure cut in alabaster 
Kneels at my husband’s tomb. Awake, awake, man, 
I do here put off all vain ceremony, 
And only do appear to you a young widow. 
I use but half a blush in’t. 
& * # *% # 
Bless Heaven this sacred Gordian, which let violence 
Never untwine. 
ANT. And may our sweet affections, like the srheres, 
Be still in motion. 
Ducu. Quickening, and make 
The like soft music.” 


It would be difficult anywhere to surpass this scene, beginning 
with delicate raiilery, half feigned to hide the passion underneath, 
ending in words that leave us doubtful with Cariola, “ whether 
the spirit of greatness, or of woman, Reign most in her.” 

The second act is the weakest and least interesting in the play. 
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The sudden illness of the Duchess, accompanied by other unto- 
ward circumstances, raises suspicion at Court, and on the night of 
the child’s birth a treacherous courtier, Bosola, who has sold him- 
self to Prince Ferdinand and the Cardinal, picks up a scheme of 
its nativity which Antonio had carelessly dropped. By this clumsy 
expedient the brothers are made aware of their sister’s condition, 
though still ignorant of the child’s father. It seems as if the 
genius of Webster, overpowering when at its height, lost itself in 
the petty details of an intrigue, which many inferior men might 
have rendered less cumbersome. His very wealth of imagination 
stifles him. ‘The simplest and most apparent things cannot be 
discovered without an altogether disproportionate outlay of time, 
tricks, and trouble. It is like cracking a walnut with the 
proverbial. sledge-hammer. Nor does he sufficiently explain the 
envy of the brothezs, since, even had their sister died a widow, 
her son by her first husband (whose existence seems to have been 
conveniently forgotten further on,) must, one would think, have 
succeeded to the dukedom. Of course, it may be said that 
Webster wrote in the first place for the stage, and that on the stage 
effect is everything and causes matter little ; but it is certainly 
strange that he took no pains to correct this and other inaccuracies 
of the same kind, when “The perfect and exact Coppy, with 
diverse things Printed, that the length of the Play would not beare 
in the Presentment,” was afterwards given to the public. 

A few years of happiness behind the curtain, and the tragedy 
begins again. The Duchess is now the mother of three 
children ; strange rumours are rife about her in the Court, but 
nothing certain has yet been discovered, and no one suspects the 
cold, discreet Antonio. A charming scene of light, graceful 
banter, while Cariola is brushing her lady’s hair, shows us how 
free they are from any sense of peril. While she is still speaking, 

Antonio steals away unnoticed into an inner chamber, taking 
Cariola with him, for the fun of making her angry. 
**Ducu. Doth not the colour of my hair ’gin to change ? 
When I wax gray, I shall have all the Court 
Powder their hair with arras to be like me. 
You have cause to love me; I entered you into my heart 
Before you would vouchsafe to call for the keys. . 


For know, whether I am doomed to live or die, 
I can do both like a prince.” 


Suddenly Prince Ferdinand bursts upon her, dagger in hand. 
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She meets his frantic and violent abuse with a quiet declaration 
that, as she is married already, it does not and cannot apply to 
her, and when his fury rather increases than subsides, she tries to 
reason with him in the gentle persuasive tones that would naturally 
befit a sister pleading with an angry brother. He is her twin 
brother, her old playfellow ; surely to him she may speak as she 
would deign to speak to nooneelse. She herself gets a little angry, 
only a little, that he should insult her, as if she had committed 
some great crime by following the dictates of her nature: 
** Why should only I, 

Of all the other princes of the world, 

Be cased up like an holy relic? 

I have youth and a little beauty.” 

It is difficult to explain Ferdinand’s excessive brutality, ex- 
cepting on the ground that he is rather mad already, and the 
audience must be nearly as glad as the Duchess when at length 
he rushes from the room, bidding her expiate her dishonour by 
killing herself with the dagger that he leaves behind him. Her 
one thought is how to shield Antonio. She will dismiss him 
instantly and roughly from her service, following him afterwards 
in secret as soon as the coast is clear. She has just time to warn 
him before Bosola enters the room, and she begins to act— 
unfortunately to over-act—her part. Antonio, taking the cue, 
submits with well-assumed dignity, but the practised courtier, 
comprehending the whole situation at a glance, only allows him 
to escape that he may win the heart of the Duchess by his 
pretended indignation at the way in which she dismisses her old 
servant. ° What could be more straightforward and uncourtierlike 
than his sharp reproof ? 


‘* For know an honest statesman to a prince 
Is like a cedar planted by a spring. 
The spring bathes the tree’s root, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with his shadow ; you have not done so.” 


It gains the Duchess in a moment. With the royal generosity 
of a nature that can do nothing by halves, she at once confides 
to him everything, and yields to his treacherous counsel that 
she should go on pilgrimage to Loretto, the better to colour 
her flight. There is a cunning little touch of character in 
Cariola’s objection :— 


*¢ In my opinion 
She were better progress to the baths at Lucca, 
Or go visit the Spa in Germany, for, if you will believe me, 
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«I do not like this jesting with religion, 
This feigned pilgrimage.” 


The maid is an excellent foil for the mistress everywhere ; 
timid and conventional, where she is bold and independent ; 
distrustful when she is confident ; able to hope when she despairs ; 
faithful and loving always, the very type of an ordinary nature 
desperately bound to follow a much higher one, which it cannot 
understand. 

Of the many strange things in this play, nearly as original 
in its faults as in its beauty, the scene at Loretto is one of 
the strangest—being indeed no scene at all, but merely an 
elaborate dumb-show, by which the Cardinal and various other 
people decree the banishment of the Duchess and her family to 
the accompaniment of “a ditty,” the authorship of which is 
modestly disclaimed by Mr. John Webster in the margin. As it 
is not a very striking ditty, we are not surprised at this ; but the 
marvellous pathos of the scene which follows can only heighten 
our wonder that he should have turned what might have been the 
central point of his drama into a mere bit of pantomime. Of 
course Bosola overtakes the fugitives, and the Duchess is made to 
accompany him back with two of her children, while Antonio and 
the eldest are suffered to escape. 


** DucH. I know not which is best, 
To see you dead or part with you. Farewell, boy, 
Thou art happy that thou hast not understanding 
To know thy misery ; for all our wit 
And reading brings us to a truer sense 
Of sorrow. In the Eternal Church, sir, 
I do hope we shall not part thus. 
Oh, be of comfort. 
Make patience a noble fortitude. 
And think not how unkindly we are us’d, 
Man (like to cassia) is prov’d best being bruis’d. 
Must I, like to a slave-born Russian, 
Account it praise to suffer tyranny? 
And yet, O Heaven! thy heavy hand is in’t. 
I have seen my little boy oft scourge his top, 
And compar’d myself to’t : nought made me e’er go right, 
But Heaven’s scourge-stick. 

Do not weep. 

Heaven fashion’d us of nothing, and we strive 
To bring ourselves to nothing. Farewell, Cariola, 
And thy sweet armful. If I do never see thee more, 
Be a good mother to your little ones, : 
And save them from the tiger. Fare you well. 
Let me look upon you once more, for that speech 
Came from a dying father. Your kiss is colder 
Than that I have known an holy anchorite 
Give to a dead man’s skull. 
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AnT. My heart is turned to a heavy lump of lead, 
With which I sound my danger. Fare you well. 
Ducu. My laurel is all withered.” 

Can we not hear the very tones in which they speak, /s larmes 
dans la voix, she with her books and flowers and little children, 
he with his masculine dislike of tears, and dim, heavy foreboding 
of worse evils to come? Surely the fable about a salmon and a 
dog-fish with which the act concludes must have been one of those 
things which were omitted during “the presentment.” What 
actress would ever risk marring the effect of an intensely pathetic 
scene for such a queer bit of humour as this ? 

‘© A salmon, as she swam unto the sea, 
Met with a dog-fish, who encounters her 
With his rough language: Why art thou so bold 
To mix thyself with our high state of floods? 
Being no eminent courtier, but one 
That for the calmest and fresh time of the year 
Dost live in shallow rivers, rank’st thyself 
With silly smelts and shrimps, and darest thou 
Pass by our dog-ship without reverence ? 
O (quoth the salmon) sister, be at peace, 
Thank Jupiter we both have past the net. 
Our value never can be truly known 
Till in the fisher’s basket we be shown : 
In the market then my price may be the higher, 
Even when I am nearest to the cook and fire. 
So to great men the moral may be stretched : 
Men oft are valued high when they are most wretched.” 

We cannot imagine that the gifted Mrs. Betterton, who played 
the part in 1678, ever allowed herself to go so far, though: 
perhaps Master R..Sharpe, the first Duchess on record, may have 
managed it. 

But now the plot thickens, the stage grows dark, the voices 
sink to a whisper, as the numbered hours pass quickly on to 
doom. Still the Duchess bears her imprisonment nobly, still her 
brother’s cruelty has not availed to break her spirit. If she will 
not die naturally, she must be tortured to death ; so much the 
better. Ferdinand comes to visit her in the darkness (having 
sworn never to see her face), and holds out for her lips to kiss 
a dead hand, which he feigns to be that of her husband. Bosola 
shows her “behind a traverse” the bodies of Antonio and her 
children (“fram’d in wax, by the curious master in that quality, 
Vincentio Lauriola”), No cry, no lamentation does she utter. 
The sight freezes the blood in her veins, she cannot faint, nor 


weep away her ice-bound anguish: nothing but death can help her. 








Bos. 
Ducu. 
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Come, you must live. ... 

Good comfortable fellow, 

Persuade a wretch that’s broke upon the wheel 
To have all his bones new set, intreat him live 
To be executed again. Who must dispatch me? 
I account this world a tedious theatre, 

For I do play a part in’t ’gainst my will. 
Come, be of comfort, I will save your life. 
Indeed I have not leisure to attend 

So small a business. 

I will go pray. No: I'll go curse.” 


She speaks wildly, yet with a certain restraint that never lets 


us forget 


she is “ Duchess of Malfi still.” Once before, when she 


was helping her husband to escape, she quoted Tasso, now she 
remembers Portia. In her old artificial life alone in the Court, books e 
had been her only reality ; now in the tremendous realities of her 


own life 


picture of a mind hovering on the edge of madness, yet still is 


intact. 


** DucH. 
CAR. 


DuUCcH. 


Car. 
Duca. 
CAR. 


_Ducu. 


CAR. 
Ducu. 


CAR. 
DucH. 


CAR. 
DUuCH. 





they come back to. her. Wonderful indeed is this 


What hideous noise was that ? 
’Tis the wild concert 
Of madmen, lady, which your tyrant brother 
Hath placed about your lodging : this tyranny 
I think was never practised till this hour. 
Indeed I thank him ; nothing but noise and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits, whereas reason 
And silence make me stark mad ; sit down, 
Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 
O ’twill increase your melancholy. 
Thou art deceived, 
To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 
This is a prison? 
Yes ; but thou shalt live 
To shake this durance off. 
Thou art a fool. 
The robin red-breast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 
Pray dry your eyes. 
What think you of, madam? 
Of nothing. 
When I muse thus, I sleep. 
Like a madman, with your eyes open? 
Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In the other world? 
Yes, out of question. 
O that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead, 
From them I should learn somewhat I am sure 
I never shall know here. Ill tell thee a miracle; 
I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow. 
Th’ heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad : 
I am acquainted with sad misery, 
As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar ; 
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Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. Who do I look like now? 
Like to your picture in the gallery; 

A deal of life in show, but none in practice : 

Or rather like some reverend monument 

Whose ruins are even pitied.” 


Even yet she has not suffered enough. The madmen are let 
loosé into the room to play their horrid gambols before her 
sleepless eyes, and deafen her with their wild songs and shrieks. 
As they are retiring, Bosola, disguised as an old man, enters to dig 
her grave. Apparently she recognizes him after the first moment, 
for her dignified 


‘** Am I not thy duchess ?” 


would seem to recall the former passages between them. She has 
lost all sense of fear—nay, even of that solemn awe which some- 
times takes the place of fear at the last hour. Nothing shows 
the intensity of her grief more than her complete indifference. 


** DucH. And thou comest to make my tomb? 
Bos. Yes, 
Ducu. Let me’be a little merry. 
- OF what stuff wilt thou make it ? 
Bos. Nay, resolve me first, of what fashion ? 
Duc. What! do we grow fantastical in our death-bed ? 
Do we affect fashion in the grave? 

Bos. Most ambitiously, princes’ images on their tombs do not lie as they were 
wont, seeming to pray up to heaven; but with their hands under their 
cheeks (as if they died of the toothache). They are not carved with their 
eyes fixed upon the stars ; but as their minds were wholly bent upon the 

_ world, the self-same way they seem to turn their faces 
[A coffin, cords, and a bell, produced. 
Here is a present from your-princely brother, 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 
Ducu. Let me see it. 
I have so much obedience in my blood, 
I wish it in their veins to do them good. 

Bos. This is your last presence chamber. 

Car. O my sweet lady. 

Ducu. Peace ; it affrights not me.” 


It is the “Nothing can hurt me now” of Marie Antoinette. 
Calmly she listens ‘to her dirge, assisting at her own funeral 
before she dies. The naive horror of it strikes chill, like a deep 
expression on the lips of a child. 


DIRGE. 


‘* Hark, now everything is still ; 
This screech-owl and the whistler shrill, 
Call upon our dame aloud, 
And bid her quickly don her shroud. 
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Ducu. 


Ducu. 


Ducu. 


Ducu. 


Much you had of Jand and rent ; 
Your length in clay’s now competent. 
A long war disturb’d your mind, 
Here your perfect peace is sign’d. 
Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 
Sin, their conception ; their birth, weeping. 
‘Their life, a general mist of error. 
Their death, a hideous storm of terror. 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 
Don clean linen, bathe your feet ; 
And (the foul fiend more to check) 
A crucifix let bless your neck. 
Tis now full tide ’tween night and day ; 
End your groan, and come away. 
Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers: alas ! 
What will you do with my lady? Call for help. 
To whom? to our next neighbours? They are mad folks ! 
Farewell, Cariola. 
I pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold; and let the girl 
Say her pray’rs ere she sleep. Now what you please ? 
What death ? 
Strangling. Here are your executioners. 
I forgive them. 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs, 
Would do as much as they do. 
Doth not death fright you ? 
Who would be afraid on’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In th’ other world? 
Yet methinks 
The manner of your death should much afflict you ; 
This cord should terrify you. 
Not a whit. 
What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds? or to be smothered 
With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearls? 
I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits; and ’tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges 
You may open them both ways: any way (for Heaven’s sake) 
So I were out of your whispering. Tell my brothers 
That I perceive death—now I’m well awake— 
Best gift is they can give or I can take. 
I would fain put off my last woman’s fault ; 
I'd not be tedious to you. 
Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon me. 
Yet stay, heaven’s gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces ; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep. 
Go tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 
They then may feed in quiet. 


[Zhey strangle her kneeling. FERDINAND enters. 


Is she dead ? 
She is what you would have her. 
Fix your eye here. 
Constantly. 
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Bos. Do you not weep? 

Other sins only speak, murder shrieks out. 

The element of water moistens the earth, 

But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 
FeErD. Cover her face—mine eyes dazzle—she died young.” 


She was beyond fear, but her woman’s nerves remained to her ; 
she felt they must give way if the strain lasted much longer. She 
had borne the cries of the madmen, but she could not bear this 
“ whispering ” about her ; it made her nervously eager for the last 
horrible moment. Rest, rest was all she wanted ; let them give 
it her quickly. 

A modern writer would have had the play end here in the 
silence and darkness of the chamber of death, but Webster and Co. 
were not artists in a modern sense of the word. Their viliains 
were not mere.dits of wickedness contrived to throw into relief the 
virtues of the innocent and then sink back into the nothingness 
from which they came, but flesh and blood, and as such to be 
punished, at the risk of outraging the moral ‘feelings of the 
audience. Furthermore, they saw that after any dreadful deed 
the world went on its way very much as usual ; that a curtain did 
not fall for ever on the perpetrators of it; that the vacant place 
was filled up somehow ; and it was this great truth of continuity 
which they sought to impress by leading our thoughts on to the 
future. It shows a change in the temper of the English people 
that the last scene of “ Hamlet” should never be acted now. In 
those old days the fall of a monarch was nothing compared to the 
fall of monarchy, which would have thrown too deep a shadow 
even for tragedy. At any cost there must be a successor to the 
throne. “The Duchess of Malfi” fulfils both these conditions. 
It would be tedious to follow the web of plot within plot which 
gradually brings about the mutual murder and assassination of the 
Cardinal’s mistress, of Antonio, of the Cardinal himself, of Ferdi- 
nand, and of Bosola, but there is one exquisite scene in which 
Antonio, walking unconsciously near to his wife’s grave, is made 
to hear the echo taking her voice : 


**DeLt. Hark, the dead stones seem to have pity on you, 

And give you good counsel. 

ANT. Echo, I will not talk with thee, 
For thou art a dead thing. 

Ecuo. Thou art a dead thing. 

ANT. My Duchess is asleep now, 
And her little ones, I hope, sweetly. O Heaven, 
Shall I never see her more? 

Ecuo, Never see her more. 

AnT. I marked not one repetition of the Echo . 
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But that : and on a sudden a clear light 
Presented me a face folded in sorrow ! 
Det. Your fancy merely.” 


How well the old playwrights understood that sense of fore- 
boding, the very existence of which many people in a less robust 
age are willing to call in question ! 

The Cardinal’s last soliloquy over his Dante has a touch of 
grimly irresistible humour that reminds one of the fantastic devils 
of some ancient German artist : 

‘* T am puzzled in a question about hell. 
He says in hell there’s one material fire, 
And yet it shall not burn all men alike. 
Lay him by. How tedious is a guilty conscience ! 
When I look into the fishponds in my garden 
Methinks I see a thing armed with a rake 
That seems to strike at me.” 

On the whole, my Lord Ferdinand, with his laugh, “like a 
deadly cannon that lightens ere it smokes,” is excelled in wicked- 
ness by my Lord Cardinal, who never laughs at all. Ferdinand 
had the grace to go mad after his sister’s death at any rate, but 
the Cardinal seems to have felt no ill effects whatever, except the 
trifling’ little vision aforesaid. 


Quiet and brief are the closing words of this great tragedy. 


No sentimental moralizing, no’ weak appeal to pity, no feeble 


buttressing about of virtue with pasteboard-angels; by her own 
right she stands. 


**MAL, Oh, sir, you come too late. 


DEL. I heard so, and 


Was arm’d for’t ere Icame. Let us make noble use 
Of this great ruin, and join all our force 

To establish this young hopeful gentleman 

In ’s mother’s right. These wretched eminent things 
Leave no more fame behind ’em than should one 
Fall in a frost, and leave his print in snow ; 

As soon as the sun shines, it ever melts 

Both form and matter; I have ever thought 

Nature doth n .hing so great for great men 

As when she’s pleas’d to make them lords of truth. 
Integrity of life is fame’s best friend, 

Which nobly (beyond death) shall crown the end.” 


We know almost nothing of the life and death of John 
Webster. No monument, however humble, rises over his tomb; no 
hic jacet points to his last resting-place. It was Thomas Middleton 
who, with a true prescience of the things that pass away and the 
things that endure, wrote over his friend’s “ maisterpeece” : 


** Thy Epitaph only the Title bee, 
Write Dutchesse, that will fetch a teare for thee.” 
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Our Musical-Bor. 


ARLY in the past month the c/é¢ure was pronounced upon the two 
classes of musical entertainment that annually, during the London 
season, engage the.attention of the metropolitan di/ettanti, critics and lovers of 
the divine art. Operatic-performances and. afternoon concerts came to an 
end indeed with July; all the leading singing-birds took flight to “ other 
climes” during the last week of that sultry month; the list of musical 
‘““events” for the summer of 1884 was closed by Madame Christine 
Nilsson’s interesting but singularly ill-managed concert at the Albert Hall. 
Madame. Adelina Patti,. after .a ‘brief ‘sojourn at her place in Wales, 
crossed the Channel in spite of the cholera alarms with the intention of 
taking the benefit of a notorious legislative innovation passed some 
weeks ago by the French Senate. Having, as she told me a few days 
before her departure, many good and- sufficient reasons for dissatisfaction 
with the Covent Garden impresa—which, in -her opinion, has treated her 
with extraordinary discourtesy—she has made up her mind never ‘to sing 
again at Covent Garden Theatre, so long as Italian Opera shall continue 
to be. produced in that house under the Gye management. As she has 
sung for the Gyes, father and son, during four-and-twenty successive 
seasons—of which her extraordinary talents have proved the chief attrac- 
tion—it may be presumed that she has not definitively broken off pro- 
fessional relations which have endured for such a length of time merely, 
as has been asserted, because the terms offered to her for a new engage- 
ment at the Royal Italian Opera House are not quite so large as those she 
can obtain elsewhere. Adeline Patti is as generous as she,is.wealthy ; and 
it is most certainly not the sacrifice. of a few hundred, pounds.:that would 
deter her from sticking to old friends, if properly treated by them. ‘But 
her amour propre will not permit her to endure slights and. discourtesies 
from any one—least of all from those whose great obligations. to her 
should prompt them to observe every imaginable consideration for her 
feelings. There has been, in her opinion and that of her nearest friends, 
a lack of such consideration in the quarter above alluded to; hence the 
final and irreparable breach that has accrued between her and the Covent 
Garden management. Without Adelina Patti, I deem it extremely impro- 
bable that the theatre in question will open next year for the performance 
of Italian opera. . No other prima donna draws but she; and to bid for 
public support-with artists who, when put up to sing, barely pay for the 
gas, would be only throwing good money after bad. Why, I am not sure 
that I know—and do not feel called upon to surmise in this place— 
but even in this enormous city, teeming with wealth, and counting its 
well-to-do music lovers by the hundred thousand, now-a-days the 
number of persons disposed to pay a guinea to listen to such ac- 
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complished vocalists as Mesdames Marcella Sembrich, Pauline Lucca, 
or Emma Albani, is so small as to be unremunerative. Tenors, too, 
have ceased to be an attraction, from a pecuniary point of view, 
probably because they have fallen off in quality. Indeed, it passes my 
comprehension why anybody should spend money, no matter how easily 
earned, in order to hear Mierzwinski bellow or Marconi bleat. It has 
become only too obvious that nothing short of such supreme talent as 
that possessed by Adelina Patti or Christine Nilsson will induce great 
masses of Londoners to indulge in so costly a luxury as Italian Opera, 
given in a theatre the great expenses of which necessitate high prices. 
Consequently, a management that fails to secure that talent has not the 


least chance of making two ends meet, and would do wisely to forego 
so hopeless an undertaking. 






































A rumour has been abroad for some weeks past to the effect that Covent 
Garden Theatre itself, as well as the Italian Opera impresa that has so long 
been associated with it, is doomed to vanish from the face of the earth. 
It has also been reported in musical circles that the many friends of 
Colonel Mapleson the elder—whose many mishaps would appear to have 
neither quelled his courage nor damaged his popularity to any appre- 
ciable extent—contemplate rallying round him once more, in such sub- 
stantial sort as to enable him to reopen Her Majesty’s Theatre next spring. 
Should this on-di¢ find realization, I have good reason for believing that the 
name of Adelina Patti would stand at the head of the list of vocal artists 
enrolled under this irrepressible warrior’s banner. London would really 
owe a double debt of gratitude to the Colonel were he to make any 
arrangement by which we may be spared the mortification and disappoint- 
ment of a Patti-less season, and by which the noble house in the Market 
may be restored to its proper metropolitan function, after having undergone 
a long course of ignominies and degradations. Whether or not he will be 
able to do so will, I fancy, depend a good deal upon the result of ‘his 
coming American campaign, upon which he counts to bring him in a 
golden harvest. If, as I have recently been informed, a Guarantee Fund 
is being raised for the purpose of starting him handsomely in the under- 
taking above alluded to, I hope that it will consist of genuine hard cash, 
plentiful and get-at-able enough to fulfil its purpose—not of irresponsible 
signatures and empty promises, as was the case with an “ institution” of 
that character vehemently obtruded upon public notice some few weeks 
ago. London has of late had something too much of shaky and disastrous 
operatic enterprises. It would be a refreshing novelty to see Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, for once in a way, in the hands of an impresario thoroughly under- 
standing his business, backed up by abundant capital, and supported by 
the two or three really great artists whose co-operation with him would 
ensure splendid success to his undertaking. Colonel Mapleson, as matters 
actually stand, is the only manager (in connection with Italian Opera) 
having any well-founded claim to these qualifications; and it may be 
sincerely hoped, in the interest of the music-loving publig, that he 
will find the money wherewith to take a “new departure” next year in 
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the magnificent theatre with which his name is already so intimately 
associated. 


A considerable number of recently published English songs has reached 
me during the past month, and I regret to say that the familiar text, “ many 
are.called, but few are chosen,” is eminently applicable to the majority of 
these publications. Some of them are, indeed, poor, miserable things, 
forlorn of originality, wanting in backbone, and not even ordinarily well 
put together, from a technical point of view—mere plagiarisms of more or 
less well-known melodies, or feeble pot-boilers that have not even the 
negative merit of reminding the musical ear of something pleasant, and by 
a real composer, with which it may happen to be acquainted. There must 
be a certain sale for this paltry stuff, or music publishers would not print 
it; perhaps it finds a market in obscure country towns, where drawing-room 
music is a fashion rather than a taste; maybe it is largely exported to the 
colonies. Obviously, some sort of people buy it, or “the trade” would 
not touch it. Far be it from me to hinder its sale by pillorying the names 
of the impostors who manufacture it; in music, as in everything else pro- 
vided for human delectation, #7 faut en avoir pour tous les goats. I will, 
therefore, pass over in silence the mass of lyrical rubbish that has been 
forwarded to me “for notice,” turning from it with exceeding relief to the 
consideration of two or three bright gems which I was fortunate enough to 
disinter from the musical dust-heap in question. First and foremost of 
these happy exceptions to a rule of worthless commonplace is a truly 
admirable song, intituled “To the Queen of my Heart,” by Mr. Ernest 
Ford, a young composer whose name was unknown to me, I confess with 
shame, until I made its acquaintance on the title-page of this very lyric. 
Here is a song, I do not hesitate to say, which Schumann might have been 
proud to have written—a real inspiration, teeming with beautiful melody, 
rich colour, and passionate feeling. The accompaniment in itself is a 
work of high art, bearing unmistakably, however, the impress of spontaneity. 
Its technical difficulty may possibly stand in the way of its popularity 
amongst sa/on amateurs ; but skilled pianists will revel in its fine, vigorous 
harmonies, and in a certain fiery eagerness with which it at once supports 
and urges on the voice. I live in hopes of hearing this splendid song sung 
and accompanied by that inimitable artist, William Shakespeare, who, of 
all our native tenor-singers, is the best qualified to do justice to its extra- 
ordinary merits. Another charming song, thoughtfully calm and tenderly 
tuneful, is “‘ Parted,” by Mr. Arthur Hervey, neither the melody nor the 
accompaniment of which present any formidable difficulties to the average 
dilettante. ‘“‘ Parted,” unless I be much mistaken, has a brilliant social 
future before it. “The Tryst,” by Miss Mary Carmichael, recommends 
itself by an old-fashioned and extremely taking simplicity of form, as well 
as by a special feature (it opens in the major and closes in the minor) which 
is agreeably effective. ‘“ Blumengruss,” by Miss Phoebe Otway, is pretty, 
unaffected, and well written for the voice; may I say, mildly Schumann- 
esque? Finally, Miss Helen Bruno has supplied an unpretending but 
sympathetic setting to Clement Scott’s singularly sweet and sad verses, 
“A Last Confession.” Youths and maidens who are “hard hit” by the 
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tender passion will do well to possess themselves of this song; which is 
published by Messrs. Hopwood & Crew, of 42, New Bond Street; whilst 
“To the Queen of my Heart,” “ Parted,” “The Tryst,” and “ Blumen- 
gruss” have been issued by Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber & Co., at 325, 
Oxford Street. 


Wan. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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HAVE received from a gentleman who is one of the most prominent 

of those who constantly sit in the pit on “ first nights at the play” 2 
general reply to the remarks made in the last number on first-night dis- 
turbances, and he is entitled to the courtesy of these pages. It is little 
use to hear one side of a question without the other. All I want is fair- 
play ; and I should not have started the discussion in THe THEATRE had 
I not desired that the matter should be thoroughly ventilated, and hoped, 
moreover, that by discussing the matter amicably, we might all start the 
next theatrical season on a new basis and remove from our theatres a re- 
proach that many playgoers earnestly deplore. I will proceed to print 
the remarks of my earnest correspondent, and reserve what I have to say 
upon them until afterwards :— 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF “TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE 
LYCEUM. 


A REPLY’ TO ‘OUR SYMPOSIUM.” 






“To wait until the end of the play,.to protest against extravagant 
applause, to dissent from a unanimous verdict, to prevent ovations from 
becoming stereotyped and. therefore useless, was a part of the province of 
the pit.’ 

“The above lines I have extracted from the Editor’s remarks on the 
right of hissing; in last month’s issue, and they appear to me to so precisely 
express the: feeling of what opposition there was, that I refrain from any 
comment whatever on.the justification of the issing’; but I do wish'to say, 
that until the reference, in Mr: Irving’s speech, to ‘a strange element,’ 
there. was not the slighest sound of hooting or howling so graphically 
described. by Mr. Frank Marshall (behind whom I may mention I was 
directly placed). But ‘this was the most unkindest cut of all,’ to his 
most. ardent. supporters, and certainly did produce an indignant re- 
monstrance. 

“My principal aim, however, is to refute the unfounded accusations 
brought forward by each of the contributors to ‘Our Symposium.’ The 
position of ‘each’ it the dramatic world is such as to entitle them to.a 
reserved seat on ‘first nights,’ and, this privilege having apparently been 
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accorded on every occasion of late years, they have never had any personal 
acquaintance of the pit, and are consequently. devoid of any practical 
experience of the subject on which they write. Nothing more amply de- 
monstrates this, than the manner in which they unearth another solution of 
the supposed difficulty, without. any more.. substantial grounds for its 
existence, than they had for their former belief in the ‘organized opposi- 
tion,’ for which they now substitute an ‘ unorganized opposition.’ 

‘* My first objection will be to the stigma placed on ‘first nighters’ by 
Mr. Joseph Knight, by attributing to them the. detestable and repulsive, 
but entirely imaginary, practice of author-baiting. Had Mr. Knight on any 
occasion, been present in the pit on the ‘first night’ of a failure, and 
witnessed the subsequent appearance of the author, he would no doubt 
have noticed that the author was called for by one section of the audience— 
the ‘orders,’ and hissed by another section—the ‘first nighters,’ who had 
vainly endeavoured by cries of ‘No’ to prevent his appearance. Were it 
not for the irritating effect produced by the ‘ orders,’ the practice of ‘hiss- 
ing mild failures’ would quickly die out, for I believe that ‘first nighters’ 
would as a rule in such cases prefer the curtain to fall in silence, as for 
instance in the case of ‘ Marjory’s Lovers.’ It would be out of place in 
this magazine to introduce personalities, but I could give instances, where 
during the late season, the proportion of ‘ orders’ to ‘money’ has been 
that of 100 to 1, and if, in these extreme cases, the minority resort to ex- 
pedients other than hissing to make themselves heard, it can hardly be 
wondered at. The action of an insulted public in such cases as ‘The 
Spider's Web,’ ‘ Gillette,’ and ‘ Our Helen,’ is exceptional, and I make no 
attempt to discuss it. 

*“* The attack of Mr. Frank, Marshall is as utterly absurd as it is without 
the slightest foundation. He commences with a distinct statement from 
personal experience, ‘that there is no doubt that on most “first nights” 
there is present. an element of hostility.’ He then proceeds to say that 
it is composed of persons who have failed to achieve success as authors or 
actors . . ... with a natural disposition for all that is vulgar and coarse.’ 

“The preceding remarks may serve admirably to introduce his pero- 
ration on the depravity of the new departure in theatrical literature, which, 
as far as I can see, has no concern whatever with the subject; but I defy 
him to prove any single one of his observations to apply to ‘ first-night’ 
audiences. I should wish, as theatrical literature has been mentioned, to 
most heartily endorse Mr. Knight’s remarks on the recognised and potent 
position THE THEATRE holds among ‘ first-nighters.’ 

“ With regard to Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s contribution, I can only extend 
the defiance offered to Mr. Marshall. If the former would kindly furnish 
the names of the delinquents who have confessed, or in any way substan- 
tiate his ‘ such-a-lark’ theory, I can most solemnly assure him that ‘ first- 
nighters ’—than whom there are no more genuine and earnest lovers of all 
that is ennobling and beautiful in the drama—will immediately devote 
themselves to the entire extinction of this disturbing element.” 


After reading these remarks I begin to see daylight. There is clearly 
a violent dissension in the pit itself. We have in the centre of the theatre 
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a house divided against itself. The “first-nighters” (as they call 
themselves) and the “orders” are at loggerheads. What one section 
applauds the other “hisses ;” the Montagues clap and the Capulets 
“howl ;” and until this apparent feud can be healed it would appear that 
peaceful audiences are to be disturbed, plays are to be threatened with 
shipwreck, and authors are to be baited and bullied until the end of time. 
Where is it to end? how is it to be remedied? what is to be done? In 
point of fact, if my correspondent has the slightest grounds for his emphatic 
statement, the pit has been the scene of temporary disorder of late merely 
because managers have introduced a clague which is obnoxious and detest- 
able, and ought, no doubt, to be put down. You may call this obnoxious 
element “ orders” or “friends,” or what not. It is in reality just such a 
claque as has helped to ruin independent judgment in French theatres, 
and is in process of demolition. At the same time, let us ask these sensible 
and earnest “first-nighters” whether they are not occasionally disposed 
to question, as biassed or bought, any judgment that happens to be contrary 
to their own? It may be that theatres are packed with orders ; it may 
be that the c/ague system has been secretly introduced ; it may be that in- 
dependent judgment is frustrated by organized gangs of clappers. I am 
quite unable to say. There is no more positive proof extant that managers 
send in people to applaud, than that pittites organize themselves to hiss. 
What I want, what we all want, is proof, not theory. Iam an old pittite 
myself. I could watch a play with as much interest and delight from the 
pit benches as from the stalls—as much, nay more, for 1 should not hear 
so much snarling, sneering, and be-littleing which is, to my mind, the most 
disturbing and distracting element in a theatre. But I must honestly con- 
fess that, if I were in the pit, and heard a gentleman applauding very 
lustily by my side, I should find it extremely difficult dogmatically to assert 
that he had not paid for his seat and that he was a managerial hireling. 
We may imagine that managers pack their houses ; but where is the one 
grain of proof to justify the disturbing noise that is the consequence of 
a divided pit ? 

My correspondent dismisses the charge of “ author-baiting” with un- 
accountable levity, and seems to think he is justified in howling down, 
hissing, jeering, and insulting a fellow-man because he is the chosen 
candidate of the “orders,” and because he has appeared to answer 
what he believes to be the unanimous call of a delighted house. Let 
us put ourselves in the place of the author. He hears a shout fur 
his name—long, loud, and persistent. He does not desire to insult or 
treat his public with levity. He consults the stage-manager, and he is 
bundled on to the stage. How is he to know whether the calls come 
from “orders” or “ first-nighters?” He hears a strong call, and that is 
enough for him. Now let us be fair and candid about this question, for I 
think I know as much about it as my friends in the pit. What would be 
the alternative if an author refused to obey the call, declined to submit 
himself to insult and ignominy, kept away, and let the “ orders” howl on? 
Why, this would be the result: The yelling and howling would continue, 
on and on, louder and louder, keeping the audience standing and staring, 
and the critics from the cabs waiting to whirl them to Fleet Street, and 
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the din would not abate until some appeasing remarks were addressed from 
the stage. Has not this happened again and again? I appeal to all 
who attend first nights whether it is not a fact that the non-appearance of 
an author, when the play is an obvious failure, creates as much uproar as 
the brief appearance of his dejected body and downcast head? As a 
rule, the wretched author is beguiled into showing his nose, whereupon 
the “first-nighters,” according to their own confession, make him the 
scapegoat for the sins of an objectionable c/ague in the pit. 

Because the manager has packed his house, the miserable author is 
execrated as if he were a wife-beater or a garotter. I have never heard 
such howls levied at an object of execration except when some notorious 
assassin or villain has been, in the old days, hustled into the police-van in 
Bow Street. Once more let us be fair and candid. The public, I don’t 
care who they are, pittites, galleryites, first-nighters, or orders—at any 
rate, the dominant voice—has another punishment in store. If an author 
who has failed refuses to come up for punishment like a broken-down 
prizefighter, he will be followed about from theatre to theatre, and when 
found will be publicly hissed and mentioned by name. I have letters in 
my possession which unblushingly assert that it is the theory of the paying 
public that they have as much right to call out a man to hiss him as they 
have to call him out to applaud him. Of course they have the right. The 
public has the right to commit any amount of injustice, and to perform any 
act of cruelty, for cruelty it is, and cruelty I shall ever maintain it to be, 
to howl at an unsuccessful author, not because he has done anything 
indecent or discreditable, but because he has been stupid enough to fail. 
His work may be full of beauty, of thought, of power and intelligence ; it 
may even be “ over the heads of his audience” too ambitious and aspiring, 
but he is hissed—I don’t care by whom—because he is unlucky, and 
because the work of months, and perhaps years, is not worth the paper 
on which it is written. I don’t believe there is a pittite in existence, 
whether he pays for his place or whether he does not, who can with any 
justice maintain that “‘ author-baiting” is not a fact, and is not uncharitable 
and unjust. 

There is one sentence in my correspondent’s letter that is most encou- 
raging. He declares that there is still the power in the pit to extinguish 
the “ disturbing element,” and that there are good, earnest, genuine play- 
goers who will devote themselves to this most salutary task. That is all 
we who love the drama have ever asked. Let us be just, but let us be 
generous also. It is notoriously untrue, as certain unscrupulous commen- 
tators have asserted that this discussion has been started in order to bias 
public opinion, to depose hissing, or to support the autocracy of this or 
that favourite actor. It was started in the interests of fair play. Let us 
hiss by all means, but don’t let us bully. If the “claque” is to be put 
down, as it must be put down, let it be done without frightening actors 
and actresses on the stage and by yelling at authors afterwards. If 
there be a disturbance in the house caused by dissensions in the 
pit, let-the house be put in order without all this testiness, this cap- 
tiousness and irritability, that is disturbing and distracting to the general 
mervous sense of the audience. From the very first I have maintained that 
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the pit can correct its own abuses if it cares to do so, and that the majority 
can‘ depose the minority. Any claque ever introduced. can be silenced 
if the majority choose to silence it. Let the pit gird up its loins and 
use its old power, not by ceasing to hiss what is stupid, inane, and 
discreditable, or by failing to applaud what is healthy and good, but ‘ by 
sectiring fair play. and courtesy all round—to the manager, who is, en- 
deavouring to serve the public; to the artist, who, in spite of nervous 
depression and the terror of the ordeal of a first night, is struggling to do 
his or her ‘best for the work entrusted to them; to the author; who has 
honourably and honestly done his ‘best to deserve success, even if he 
does not command it. A new play is a matter of some moment to all con- 
cerned. Itisno “lark.” Would that I could sometimes think my views 
were endorsed by critics more powerful and absolute than any humble 
writer can ever hope to be. That they are condemned by those who 
cannot write a line without offensive personalities is the greatest compli- 
ment that can be paid to them. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault has been interviewed at Delmonico’s on his return to 
New York, from what he calls that “ dirty and worn-out” and ancient lived 
place—poor old London. Of course Mr. Boucicault has gone back to 
America to stay. ‘I have come back now to stay.” He has said this a 
dozen times in as many years, but he always returns to the country and 
the friends who are delighted to welcome him. When he says, therefore, 
on American soil, “I shall never go back again,” we know exactly the 
grain of salt with which such a statement has to be taken. Certainly not 
—until next time. With this, however, we have nothing todo. We can 
afford to laugh at the abuse of England, its art, its stage, and its hospitality, 
from one whose work has always been received with enthusiasm, whose 
acting has called forth the warmest commendation, and who has never 
received anything but generous recognition from public and _ press alike. 
The author and actor who has not a word for London good enough to 
throw at a dog, may employ his time profitably in turning back to old 
newspapers that chronicled his success as a man of genius and an artist in 
the “Colleen Bawn,” “ Arrah-na-Pogue ”—one of the most beautiful plays 
of the generation—“ Night and Morning,” ‘“ The Shaughraun,” &c. &c:; 
and whose “ London Assurance” is about the’ only play produced’ over 
forty years ago that has held the stage ever since. If. London had.been 
as “capricious and unreliable” as Dion Boucicault represents it. to: be, 
where would have been Dion Boucicault .by:this time? The veteran 
author never received greater sympathy than in the city and from the 
citizens who are now kicked at a cheap interview. 

But when Mr. Boucicault goes out of his way to commit himself to 
gross inaccuracies, it is time that he should be corrected. “ London 
audiences are far more unfair to anything foreign than any community that 
I have ever had anything to do with at the present day.” This is the 
deliberate utterance of a man who knows that in the last quarter of a 
century no summer season has ever been without its French plays ; that 
the “ Comédie Frangaise” made London at home during the disturbance 
at the Commune, and was publicly féted at a breakfast at the Crystal 
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Palace, at which speeches were made by Lord Granville and Lord Dufferin ; 
that enthusiastic recognition has been given to a Dutch company from 
Rotterdam, to a German company from Saxe Meiningen, to several Italian 
companies under Ristori, Rossi, and Salvini. ‘More unfair to anything 
foreign than any community!” This is the London that has welcomed 
and applauded -Rachel, Devrient, Ristori, Bernhardt, Fechter, Jefferson, 
Salvinij Rossi, Barnay, Edwin Booth, McCullough, Barrett, Janauschek, 
Modjeska; Florence—in fact, Mr. Boucicault himself, if he insists upon 
being regarded as a foreigner ; and to put it boldly, every eminent actor or 
actress of recognized walk from every country in the world. Clara Morris 
is the only accepted genius I can think of who has not visited England, and 
it has not been for want of asking her. And what one of these has been 
treated with unfairness? On the contrary, the outcry has ever been that 
far too much fuss is made in London over foreigners, and that the free 
trade in art principle has been carried to a ridiculous extent. 

It was not ever so. . Four and twenty years ago, as Mr. Boucicault 
knows perfectly well, at the very.time when the author of “‘ London Assur- 
ance” did not think so poorly of “dirty and worn-out ” London as he does 
now, it would have. been considered a heresy to praise a foreign’ actor or 
to belaud a foreign company. There was scarcely a critic in existence 
who did not receive positive orders -to-leave the foreigners alone. There 
was-a wild outery when people dared to admire Fechter, and when he ap- 
peared'in Shakespeare ‘the old: stagers nearly went’ into a fit. Was there 
éver’such. presumption known as a foreigner daring to appear as Hamlet ? 
Foreigners indeed! Why, they were’ scorned, pooh-poohed, and execrated 
in‘ the good old: days when-Boucicault was king, and London was not dirty 
or worn-out—a: London, by the way, as unlike our beautiful modern London 
in an architectural sense as any-city.of the world. In those days it was 
solemnly urged that to praise a foreign actor was to “ take the bread out of 
the mouth” of the English artist. . This was the cuckoo cry of the’ theatrical 
journals :. ‘how isthe English stage to live if foreigners are to be allowed 
to come over and monopolize public attention?” Those were wretched, 
dead days, ‘slovenly days, as many of us knowand can affirm. Those were 
the days of Adelphi guests; Adelphi moons, cheap and nasty stage customs, 
deplorable courtesy, untidy habits. The stage was in thorough low water 
about the year 1860. ‘Intelligent people shunned it. ‘The newspapers as 
a rule only admitted meagre reports of plays and players. .Then came thé 
reaction, and who shall say in. the future how much it was helped by a, 
vigorous band ofmen who determined to ‘praise what was good in foreign 
art, whether the bread was’ taken out of the English :actor’s mouth or not? 
The taste for study grew and grew. English people who had never before 
entered a French theatre, knew far more of Parisian art than Paris knew of 
London. Free trade took the place of protection. And what is the result? 
Never before was the drama so popular an amusement, never before was so 
much attention paid to what.was taking place on the stage, never before 
were there so many theatres in London,’ never before were actors and 
actresses. better paid. The beginning of this healthy reaction was the 
courteous consideration of the foreign artist, and the systematic study of 
foreign art. In the year 1860 plays were as badly mounted in England as 
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they are now in France. Theatres were as-dirty and disreputable here as 
they are now in Paris. But if attention had not been drawn to the intel- 
ligent supervision of the Comédie Francaise and that the acting of Favart, 
Got, Delaunay, Regnier,Lafont, Fargueil, Plessy, Desclée, who shall say how 
long we might not have had to endure Adelphi moons, Adelphi guests, 
monstrous supers, and the bombastic staginess that passed for art before it 
was considered advisable to study Nature. The study of foreign art and 
the welcome of foreigners have been of the greatest possible use to the 
English stage; and Mr. Boucicault knows it as well as any one else. 

Surely, for instance, no sign of unfairness has been shown with regard to 
the admirable comedians brought over here from New York by Mr. 
Augustin Daly and Mr. William Terriss. They have made a swuccés d’estime 
in the teeth of the most adverse circumstances. Unfortunately, they came 
at the close of a very dull season, and played during the hottest August 
that the oldest inhabitant of “dirty and worn-out” London can recall. 
But I will venture to say that had Mr. Daly’s company played later or 
earlier in the year, they would have drawn all Londontosee them. Never 
at any time has London turned its back upon what is really good. I can 
recall no single instance where anything good in art—home-made or 
foreign—was ever cold-shouldered in London. Even now, notwithstand- 
ing the exceptional heat, that made theatre-going a matter almost of 
impossibility, and drove play-goers to the ‘‘ Healtheries” at South Ken- 
sington, I venture to say that the visit of Mr. Daly’s company will be 
remembered with extreme pleasure. We have made the acquaintance of 
Mr. James Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert, two comedians it would be very difficult 
to match in London, and who have received undissentient praise ; we 
have welcomed a capital actor in Mr. John Drew, who could step at once 
into our Haymarket or St. James’s; and in Miss Ada Rehan we have 
found a most charming actress, with a power of humour at her command 
such as very few pretty women possess. The one actress in Mr. Daly’s 
company who was misunderstood by the English public was Miss Rehan, 
but her art was quite as fine and her humour far more subtle than that of 
her companions. If London had only been in a play-going mood when 
Mr. Daly’s company arrived, many who would otherwise have been there 
would have discovered how cleverly a German play can be adapted by Mr. 
Daly, and how excellently it can be acted by a company accustomed to play 
together. Mr. Daly’s company has no doubt met with misfortune, but I 
cannot see that they have been treated with unfairness. 

Mr. Boucicault complains that in the press only ‘‘stars” are praised in 
long articles, but that nobody takes the trouble to devote any space to the 
“ merits of a young actor or young lady that have in them the germ of a 
great artist.” The veteran must have been enjoying a long sleep, like Rip 
van Winkle. He is evidently thinking of his old Adelphi days. Was there 
ever a time in the history of journalism when modest merit was so quickly 
recognized and so conscientiously fostered? Where would have been 
your Hares and Cecils, your Beerbohm-Trees and Brookfields, your 
Rorkes and Lindens, your Forbes-Robertsons and Millwards, if the very 
thing were not constantly done which Mr. Boucicault insists is never 
thought about? But if a “star” actor plays Hamlet or Richelieu, it 
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would look odd, to say the least of it, to devote half a column to the germ 
of a Rosencrantz or the promise of a Guildenstern, the cleverness of a De 
Beringhen, or the charm of a Julie de Mortemar. 

However, there is some consolation amidst all this fallacy and, shall we 
say, ingratitude. Mr. Boucicault has got rid of his ailments, and he has 
secured an actress “entirely satisfactory” to himself in Miss Helen Leigh, 
who may be—and no doubt is—a genius. London has not as yet been 
illumined by her talent. 


In these days, when recitations have become so popular that no soirée 
or matinée can dispense with this pleasing form of entertainment, 
artistes of recognized talent should be careful in their selection of pieces, 
If an amateur recites a silly piece, little harm is done except to himself, 
and this is of trifling consequence. But the artiste sets the fashion, and 
therefore assumes an undoubted responsibility. Coquelin Cadet is 
answerable for a great deal of bad literature. His ability in making much 
out of a little has degenerated into the conviction that he can even make 
something out of nothing, and he takes uptoo indiscriminately all monologues 
written for him. He once wrote to Quatrelle, who had promised him a new 
monologue, ‘Cela ne sera jamais assez béte,” and Quatrelle acted up to his 
request, but he was “ béte” as an “homme d’ésprit” can be, when he does 
so purposely ; and Coquelin’s wonderful sense of humour in reciting idiotic 
things must have made it a truly amusing performance. Unfortunately 
this sort of thing has encouraged many would-be writers to concoct mono- 
logues that are “ béte” simply because they cannot be anything else, and 
they think it quite enough to print under the title, ‘‘ A dire par Coquelin 
Cadet,” to stamp the thing as good. Coquelin would soon put a stop to 
this sort of thing if he were more exclusive in his répertoire. The success 
of a monologue should zof be entirely due to the talent of the reciter, and 
the piece ought to stand the test of reading. 


The “ Billee Taylor” company gave a performance at the Grand Theatre 
Municipal de Boulogne-sur-Mer, on July 28. It is to be regretted that 
an English company appearing abroad should be so imperfect. French- 
men do not come to London as often as Englishmen go to Paris, and they 
might judge of English histrionic art by the specimen they see. Un- 
doubtedly there was some good acting; but of this anon. We must be 
fair, and first of all speak of the unavoidable difficulties under which the 
company laboured. On the 27th, about half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
I witnessed the arrival of Zhe Swallow. Poor Swallow! she had been 
unmercifully tossed on the briny ocean. As fate would have it, “ Billee 
Taylor” and company had entrusted themselves to this bird of good 
omen, and their trust had not been rewarded. Sea-sickness is not the best 
preparation for good singing, and probably by the next evening some of 
the voices were still suffering from its effects. Another contre-temps was 
the want of time for sufficient rehearsals with the local orchestra, who, 
usually good, seemed on this occasion to be continually a bar before or 
behind the singers. This must have been most trying for them. The 
choruses were good. What I could not understand was the unrehearsed 
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appearance of the acting. In some cases it was decidedly very good. 
Miss Rosie St. George was a very pleasing Phoebe ; Miss Longmore an 
amusing Eliza; and Miss Rose Paton was the most charming, lively, 
roguish ‘little Susan you could wish for. Mr. J. MacMillan was also an 
excellent Ben Barnacle ; his acting is:full of spirit, and he has a good voice 
besides. Miss Rose Paton and Mr. J. MacMillan should please 
wherever they go. What seemed to me unaccountable, was the way the 
performance dragged; that the performers who had been repeatedly- 
acting the same play should at times seem as if they did not know what 
was coming next. Mr. W. Osborne as Billee Taylor did not even 
attempt to act, hardly to sing ; he just opened his mouth and the notes fell 
out as best they could—not always in tune, unfortunately. His stage walk 
was just what one would expect from a marionette. The ladies carried the 
day. The schoolgirls’ choruses were especially good ; and Miss Baker and 
Miss Richards danced their sailor’s hornpipe very gracefully. The per- 
formance concluded with “Turn him out ;” Miss Rose Paton and Mr. J. 


MacMillan again appearing to advantage. Of the others, the least said 
the better. 


-‘Sardou’s eccentric comedy ‘ Divorgons ” has this summer been produced 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer-with much ‘success. ‘The old theatre (Grand Théatre 
Municipal) is this year in the hands of M. Paul Bérard, who proves 
himself to be as able a manager as he is a clever actor. - His: impersona- 
tion of the all-important part of Des Prunelles, the husband, is remarkably 
good.’ Quiet and gentlemanly, every point is indicated without too great 
a sttéss being laid upon it. Where M. Paul Bérard: slightly fails, is in the 
last act; the interpretation is still good; but wanting in vivacity, ‘and-for 
the first time one notices that the actor is not quite as: young as the 
character he represents. Mdlle. E. Cerny, who has made her mark 
in Paris, both at the Palais-Royal and the Variétés, acts the part. of 
Cyprienne, the wife, in a manner which reminds one forcibly of Chau- 
mont. Her acting is full of spirit, fun, and meaning. ‘The only fault to 
find is, that sometimes she underlines too strongly some bit of her réle. 
The impersonation would be all the more piquante, if it were interpreted 
en femme du monde. But, if lacking in refinement, Mdlle. Cerny is an 
exceedingly clever artiste. The rest of the cast is filled up by the usual 
run-of French provincial actors and actresses, who do fairly well. The 


mise-en-scéne is far better than is usual at Boulogne. The performances 
here are well attended. 


It. is pleasant to receive letters like the following :— 

* It was only yesterday that I obtained your July number. Often have 
I wished to say a word of thanks to you for the work which you are doing 
in your monthly. This moment I’ve been running ‘over your criticism of 
‘Chatterton,’ and immediately after underlining the three sentences at the 
top of page 39—so fully did'I-endorse their sentiment—I met with your 
honest yet kindly remarks about. Mr. Spurgeon. That settled it. ‘I 
must,’ said I, seizing a pen, ‘write a simple word that may be in spirit at 
least appreciated by Mr. Scott.’ Let me then say that with regret I con- 
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fess that Mr. Spurgeon’s position is that of a number—perhaps not a 
majority—in his profession. I myself belong to that same profession ; 
and so you see ig all probability I fall in with a class of people and 
sentiment of a somewhat different tone from those associated with your 
life-course. If so, then let me say that I find—after cautiously yet straight- 
forwardly speaking in high terms of dramatic entertainment and its exponents 
—i.¢., of such as Macready, Irving, Barrett, the Kendals, and hosts of others 
—a very natural, though often stealthy, admiration for the drama. Then, of 
course, you will understand that as one who is so interested in the stage as 
to read every line of your THEATRE, month by month, and who is also 
devoted to the work of the Christian ministry, I ever advocate a judicious 
selection of the plays to be seen, the theatres to be entered, the actors to 
be followed, and declare that it is indeed a Christian duty to encourage 
the painstaking actor, the progressive and respectable manager, the play- 
wright, who cultivates heart and mind by personal patronage; and thus 
only can the society called Christian aid that visible development of an 
amusement which has no equal for intellectuality, and which is too human 
and, I believe, too capable of educating and improving men to be destroyed 
by opposition. 

“Thank you for so often showing that there is room for progress in the 
profession and the art. It isso. Am I misunderstanding your work and 
spirit when I pray that the great Lover of human hearts and Improver of. 
human lives may help you in each honest endeavour ?” 


A. Reichardt, the composer of the once so popular song, “ Thou art so- 


near and yet so far,” and who has for some years been at the head of the 
Philharmonic Society of Boulogne-sur-Mer, has just been awarded the 
Academical palms. 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes as follows :— 

“On Saturday, May 31, Miss Jeffreys-Lewis appeared at our Theatre 
Royal as Mercy Merrick in ‘The New Magdalen.’ She achieved but 
a partial success, the character not being in any way suited to her pecu- 
liarities of speech and action. ‘Notre Dame,’ with Miss Lewis as 
Esmeralda, was produced on Monday, June 9, and, with the aid of some 
really excellent scenic and spectacular effects, ran till Saturday, June 30, 
when it was replaced by ‘ The Planter’s Wife,’ which is now running. Mr. 
W. H. Vernon took his Melbourne benefit at the Princess’s Theatre on 
May 31, appearing in ‘ Cool as a Cucumber,’ ‘ His Last Legs,’ and ‘ Nance 
Oldfield.’ Miss Ward contributed much to the success of the last-named 
play. The house was crowded to suffocation. Mr. Vernon made a speech 
and expressed the lively satisfaction Miss Ward and himself had felt at the 
success of their first season in the Colonies. Miss Ward and Mr. Vernon 
left for Sydney on the following Monday, and opened at the Theatre 
Royal with ‘ Forget-me-Not’ on June 7. ‘ The Queen’s Favourite’ is now 
being played by them. Miss Marie de Grey and her London Comedy 
Company, after a most successful Adelaide season, opened at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Saturday, June 21, with ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ Miss De 
Grey has been highly praised by the critics, and seems likely to do 
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exceedingly well. Mrs. Chippendale is a great favourite, and speaks of 
‘settling in this colony. ‘The School for Scandal’ is spoken of as the 
next on the list of the old comedies to be produced. Miss De Grey's 
company is a fairly efficient one. The Mageronis, at the Opera House, 
concluded a fairly successful season on Friday, June 28, when Signora 
Mageroni appeared in ‘Marie Stuart,’ the performance being for her 
benefit. A lively drama, ‘The Blue Ribbon of the Turf, is now the attrac- 
tion. It is about the worst play, morally and artistically, that we have 
had for years. The Melbourne Musical Union gave a high-class render- 
ing of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Martyr of Antioch’ at the Town Hall on 
June 21. The Bijou Theatre, now under the management of Miss 
Emelie Melville, has been giving revivals of ‘The Grand Duchess,’ 
‘Madame Angot,’ and ‘The Princess of Trebizonde,’ during the month. 
‘Fun on the Bristol’ has made a great success in Sydney at the 
Gaiety Theatre, and is reported to be turning money away every 
evening. The ‘ Boccaccio’ company are still touring in New Zealand ; 
and the ‘ Mascotte’ and ‘Zorette’ combinations have just finished their 
trips. Jennie Lee opens in Sydney Opera House on July 5 with the 
evergreen ‘Joe.’ Her Brisbane season has been an enormous success. 
Present whereabouts of English actors and actresses in these colonies :— 
Miss Annette Ivanova, and Messrs. T. B. Appleby and G. Loredan, on 
tour with ‘Boccaccio,’ in Auckland, N.Z.; Mr. W. H. Woodfield in 
Brisbane, with the ‘ Mascotte’ combination; Miss Watts-Phillips, Messrs. 
Frank Cates, Fred. Park, and Fleming Norton, in Melbourne; Miss 
Annie Taylor, and Messrs. G. S. Titheradge, A. Redwood, Phil. Day, 
and H. W. Bennett, in Adelaide, with ‘Impulse ;’ Miss Genevieve Ward, 
and Messrs. W. H. Vernon and George Leitch, are in Sydney. ‘The 
Silver King’ and ‘Impulse’ have been most successful at the Theatre 
Royal, Adelaide. ‘The company open at our Theatre Royal in ‘The 
Turn of the Tide’ on July 12.” 


Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell, of Shoe Lane, will publish early in Septem- 
ber a volume under the title of ‘‘ Ballads and Poems for Recitation,” by 
Emilia Aylmer Blake (Mrs. Aylmer Gowing). Lord Shaftesbury has accepted 
the dedication of the little book, which is to be issued in a popular form, 
and should command a ready sale. 


A well-informed eorrespondent sends some additional notes on the 
recent performances in the grounds adjoining Coombe House :— 

“ As an eye-witness of the whole course of events in connection with 
the Shakesperean representation at Coombe Wood, I may be able to touch 
upon a few facts that have escaped the notice of more casual observers. 
The idea of the performance originated entirely with Lady Archibald 
Campbell, and we are indebted to her for a nineteenth-century novelty in 
the matter of stage-plays. Lady Archibald Campbell had painted a por- 
trait of Miss Calhoun in her Rosalind dress in the wood of Coombe Warren, 
and Lady Archibald then and there conceived the idea of acting the forest 
scenes from ‘ As You Like It’ on that very spot. Mr. J. McNeil Whistler 
was at the time painting the portrait of Lady Archibald which occupied a 
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prominent position at the Grosvenor Exhibition ; and it was in the painter’s 
studio that Mr. Godwin met Lady Archibald, talked over the suggestion, 
and finally settled to undertake the re-arrangement of the play and the 
necessary “cuts,” as well as the duties of stage-manager, designer of 
costumes, and general director. 

“In the early spring of this year preparations were commenced to give 
tangible form to Lady Archibald’s charming idea. Mr. Godwin set to 
work upon his notebook, and cutting up two copies of the complete 
edition of ‘ As You Like It,’ he pasted the pages in the note-book, design- 
ing the dresses as he came to each character: a plan of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s grounds at Coombe Warren was also drawn therein. It was 
determined to retain all the lines set down to Jaques, and likewise to keep 
Sir Oliver Martext among the dramatis persone. All the resources which 
an open-air framework offered were carefully utilized—the keynote of the 
whole woodland life of the banished Duke and his faithful adherents being 
taken from the answer given by Charles the Wrestler to Oliver, in the first 

ct: ‘They say he is already in the forest of Arden, and many merry men 
with him ; and there they live like the old Robin Hood of England: they 
say many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the time care- 
lessly, as they did in the golden world.’ Shortly after these preliminary 
arrangements had been agreed upon, the project was, for certain unexpected 
causes, temporarily quiescent. 

“ Although the designs could not be entirely carried out in the dresses 
supplied by Messrs. May, the costumes were altered to accord, as far as 
possible, with Mr. Godwin’s idea of accuracy and harmonious colouring, 
due consideration being given to the hues and shades employed, in order 
that they might blend picturesquely with the surrounding foliage. The 
period was fixed between the years 1470 and 1480, as after that date there 
were no more independent dukes in France. Day after day was passed at 
the costumier’s in selecting colours and materials ; and I noticed how 
especially careful the manager was to choose old dresses for the banished 
landless lords and their followers, to contrast with the fresher and more 
showy costumes worn by the ‘young gentlemen of estate,’ who were the 
new arrivals in the forest. Touchstone’s dress was the only absolutely new 
one furnished by Messrs. May, and accurately following the design. Miss 
Calhoun wore her own dress as Rosalind, the same in which she appeared at 
the Imperial Theatre. Lady Archibald’s Orlando dress was made from the 
same pattern in different colours. It struck me as founded more or less on 
the Saint Hubert of Albrecht Diirer. Miss A. Schletter, as Celia, wore a 
costume that accorded better with Mr.Godwin’s ideas than did the dresses 
of the other ladies, Mrs, Plowden certainly made a picture as Phcebe, 
but her costume might be fairly considered a little out of keeping with the 
general picture, from its over-brilliant colouring. Audrey’s dress was a 
home-made affair. The bycocket caps, so familiar to students of the 
fifteenth century, were donned by Jaques and the other lords, and were 
more suitable than the head-gear usually worn in the stage presentation of 
this play. 

“On the Duke of Cambridge refusing the use of his grounds for the 
performance, various offers were made by Lord Wolverton and other 
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gentlemen. It was ultimately settled that the grounds of Coombe House, 
most kindly placed at the disposal of Lady A. Campbell by Dr. M‘Geagh, 
would be the most suitable spot. The cast was subsequently filled up— 
Mr. Hermann Vezin being specially designated to enact the melancholy 
Jaques. The remainder of the cast was filled partly by friends of Lady 
Archibald, and partly by professional and amateur actors selected by Mr. 
Godwin; and Mr. Malcolm Lawson was entrusted with the direction of the 
music and the chorus. About May 22, Mr. Godwin left for Denmark, and 
during his absence matters were in abeyance. Soon after his return to 
town, rehearsals were commenced at the Cavendish Rooms. A hall was 
selected in preference to a theatre, so as to avoid the conventional stage 
exits and entrances. Piled-up chairs represented the trees, and upturned 
benches the banks and fallen tree-trunks. Eleven rehearsals took place at 
the Cavendish Rooms, but the entire cast was never present, only a few of 
the principals coming at odd times. When the rehearsals took place in the 
woods, the attendance was more satisfactory. Many happy suggestions 
were made by Lady Archibald in the arrangement of the ground, such as 
the erection of a rustic shed attached to the tree around which the action 
of the play would centre. Faggots of wood were heaped up to cover the 
exits, and the construction of the auditorium, the falling curtain, and the 
‘fern-bank in lieu of foot-lights, were all planned and directed by the 
manager. The curtain was worked by means of guiding-cords and pulleys 
‘held in two pieces of wood attached to the two trees that formed the ' 
extreme ends of the proscenium. This curtain was lowered during the 
action and raised for the enfréactes. The two men who attended to this 
- were stationed behind the aforementioned trees, and were both dressed as 
foresters. 

“Mr. Godwin himself wore the dress of a friar, so that at any time he 
might appear on the scene if necessary. He represented the ‘ old religious 
man’ who converts the usurping Duke from his wicked purpose, and he it 
was who gave the Church’s blessing to Rosalind and Celia when they 
came in in their bridal attire in the last scene. Even the call-boy, Master 
W. Phillips, was dressed in shepherd guise, and, besides taking part in the 
general grouping, he led the cattle and sheep across the stage at appropriate 
times. All conventional stage business was set aside, and the whole repre- 
sentation thought out from an artist’s stand-point, illustrating the spirit of the 
play in its fullest and most perfect sense. ‘Thus it was that the carrying of 
him ‘ who killed the deer’ was so realistically carried out, while the direc- 
tion of the hunt, the position of Ganymede’s cot, and the banished Duke’s 
cave, were throughout considered and kept in sight. The procession of 
the dead deer and the real staghounds, the goats led across the stage, 


and the chiming of their tuneful set of bells, all contributed to heighten the 
effect.” 


Mr. Charles Brookfield commenced his summer season at the Hay- 
market Theatre on August 9. The chief item in his programme was a 
new version, by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, of MM. Jaime and Bayard’s 
“Le Réveil du Lion.” Mr. Benjamin Webster brought out a version of 
the same piece, under the title of ‘The Roused Lion,” at the Haymarket 
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Theatre, on November 15, 1847. The comedy then made a great hit, 
an event due more to the acting of Mr. Webster and Mrs. Keeley than 
to the intrinsic merits of the play. In “ Evergreen,” the present version 
of the French piece, Mr. Brookfield takes the part of an elderly gentle- 
man of the old school, who surprises his nephew by suddenly visiting him 
in Paris. The uncle, M. de Fonblanche, has been insulted by a young 
coxcomb, upon whom he has his revenge in making him the laughing- 
stock of the whole company. The piece has no plot, and it may be assumed 
that it owes its existence for the purpose of enabling the actor to excel in 
the impersonation of the elderly gentleman. Mr. Brookfield admirably 
fulfilled all the requirements of the part, and gave a well-studied and 
capitally acted exposition of the character. Our readers may be interested 
in some particulars of the career of this young actor. He was born in 
1857 ; and appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, on January 31, 1880, as 
Mr. Sharp in “ Money,” the occasion being the opening of the theatre 
under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. At the same theatre he 
subsequently acted these parts :—Krux, in “School,” on November 27, 
1880 ; in 1881, on February 5, Mr. Soaper, in ‘‘ Masks and Faces ;” June 
tr, Mr. John Chodd, jun., in “Society;” November 26, Sir Thomas 
Duncan, in “A Lesson;” in 1882, on January 19, Sergeant Jones, in 
“Ours ;” April 25, Nercisse, in “ Odette ;” October 7, Mr. Colepepper, in 
“The Overland Route;” in 1883, on January 20, Sam Gerridge, in 
“Caste ;” May 5, Gretch, in “ Fédora:” November 24, Lord Percy 
Lewiscourt, in “‘ Lords and Commons ;” in 1884, on February 16, Mr. 
Crossley Beck, in “ Peril ;” May 3, David, in “The Rivals;” and on 
August 9 (under his own management), Stanislas de Fonblanche, in 
“* Evergreen.” 


The recent illness of Miss Ellen Terry has proved a matter for sincere 
regret to those interested in the stage, and allwill rejoice at the recovery 
of this gifted actress. Miss Terry had a most dangerous illness, but she 
is now convalescent, and will, it is hoped, be quite well before she reaches 
America again. Before these lines are read by the public, Mr. Irving will 
have finished his short season in England. On his return to London next 
May, he will give a series of short revivals of the various Lyceum produc- 
tions. A revival of Mr. Wills’ “ Olivia” will follow, with Miss Terry as 
the heroine, and Mr. Irving as the Vicar. 


The official railway guide is generally a very uninteresting work, but a 
new departure has recently been made in this direction by Mr. Godfrey 
Turner in his “ Picturesque Wales: a handbook of scenery accessible 
from the Cambrian Railways,” published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., price sixpence. Mr. Godfrey Turner is thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject, and he has written a graceful little volume that should be wel- 
come to those who seek picturesque scenery. 


It is with great regret that I have to record that Miss Jessie Vokes, 
who had been suffering from congestion of the liver, died on August 5. 
Miss Jessie Vokes was born in London, and brought up to the stage from 
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childhood. When only four years of age she appeared at the Surrey 
Theatre, where she subsequently played several juvenile parts. Her first 
hit was made at the Standard Theatre, where, as one of Triplet’s children 
in “ Masks and Faces,” she danced a jig with Benjamin Webster and the 
late Mrs. R. Honner. It was in 1861 that she appeared with her brother 
and sisters as one of the “Vokes Children” at the Operetta House, 
Edinburgh. The success of the Vokes Family is too widely known toneed 
any comment now. They made their désé¢ in London at the Lyceum 
Theatre on December 26, 1868, in the pantomime of “ Humpty Dumpty.” 
The Vokeses have crossed the Atlantic ten times, and the Rocky Mountains 
twice. They have played in Salt Lake City for a month, have journeyed 
through the famous Yosemite Valley, and have acted in every impor- 
tant city in Great Britain, Ireland, the United States of America, and 
Canada. Miss Jessie Vokes had the advantage of receiving instruction 
from that experienced actor, Mr. William Creswick, and she was taught the 
art of dancing by the late Mr. Flexmore. At various times during her 
early career she acted the following parts :—Teddy, in “Dred,” with 
Mr. Creswick in the principal part ; Florence, in ‘The Dumb Savoyard,” 
with Mr. Flexmore ; Mamilius, in ‘‘ A Winter's Tale,” with Samuel Phelps ; 
Tyoe, in “The Pirates of Savannah,” with Charles Mathews; Prince 
Arthur, in “King John,” with Messrs. Phelps and Creswick ; and the 
Prince of Wales, in “ Richard III.,” with Barry Sullivan. In the lst 
season’s pantomime, “ Red Riding Hood,” at Her Majesty’s, she acted 
Miss Minerva Birch, the schoolmistress. 


As already noted in the pages of this magazine, Miss Mary Rorke, 
whose photograph is given in this number, was born at Westminster. She 
entered the dramatic profession in 1874, during which year she played at 
the Crystal Palace and at the Croydon Theatre. She made her dédz¢ on 
the London stage under the management of Mr. Horace Wigan, playing a 
small part in “Maids of Honour” at the Holborn, then known as the 
Mirror Theatre. She next played Sophie Crackthorp, in the “ Wedding 
March,” at the Haymarket Theatre. During a season of eight months at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, she gained considerable experience. 
She then joined the company at the Court Theatre, where she acted Fanny 
Bunter, in “ New Men and Old Acres.” Another short engagement at the 
Haymarket was speedily followed by an offer from Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
which resulted in Miss Rorke’s appearance at the Criterion Theatre as the 
heroine in “ Meg’s Diversion.” She subsequently acted the following 
characters at that theatre :—Mrs. Dorothy Sterry, in “Truth;” Carrie 
Dalrymple, in “Jilted;” Mrs. MacManus, in “ Betsy;” Florence, in 
“‘Verbum Sap.” Dagmar, in “Where’s the Cat?”; Dorine, in “Brave 
Hearts ;” Jennie Talbot, in “ Foggerty’s Fairy;” Angelica Porter, in 
“ Fourteen Days ;” Mary Clifford, in “Cupid in Camp;” and the Mar- 
chioness, in “The Wedding March.” She accompanied Mr. Wyndham to 
America, and played in New York, San Francisco, and the other principal 
American cities. Returning to London in July, 1883, she was engaged by 
the Messrs. Gatti, and acted, at the Adelphi Theatre, the leading female 
réle in “ The Streets of London,” and Barbara in Mr. Sims’ drama, “ In 
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the Ranks.” She next went on tour to play the heroine, Ruth Herrick, in 
the latter piece, and she is still acting that character in the provinces. 


Henry Garside Neville, son of the late John Neville, the well-known actor 
and manager, was born in Manchester in 1837. Although intended by 
his father for the army, he joined a theatrical company at an early age, and 
visited the principal towns in Lancashire and Ireland. For some time he 
endured the hardships incident to the life of a strolling player, never 
refusing a part, however insignificant it might be, and generally acquiring 
experience at a rather high price. The disappointments he met with were 
sufficient to induce him to leave the stage in disgust, but his energy and 
perseverance never gave way. Eventually he obtained his reward: Mr. 
Copeland, the manager of the Liverpool Amphitheatre, engaged him as 
‘walking gentleman ;” and then he was engaged by Madame Celeste for the 
Adelphi Theatre. He accordingly made his first appearance in London at 
that theatre on October 8, 1860, as Percy Ardent in “ The Irish Heiress.” 
On the 12th of the following month he performed there the part of Victor 
Savignie in the production of ‘ Adrienne ; or, the Secret of a Life.” He 
then fulfilled a series of engagements at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Dublin; and in 1861 was enrolled an actor of the Olympic Theatre. 
At this house he remained for four years, playing various leading parts in 
the plays produced there ; and in “May, 1863, after having made a hit by 
his acting in Oxenford’s “‘ Jack of all Trades,” and Watts Phillips’s drama 
‘*Camilla’s Husband,” he played Bob Brierley in the production of Tom 
Taylor’s drama, “The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” adapted from the French 
“Léonard ” of MM. Edouard Brisbarre and Eugétne Nus. Mr. Neville 
gained much praise for the earnest, truthful, and natural manner in which 
he impersonated the character. 

Mr. Neville now held a prominent place in his profession, and by his 
subsequent essays at the Olympic—as Ivan in “The Serf,” as Joseph 
Wilmot in Tom Taylor's version of Miss Braddon’s novel, “ Henry Dun- 
bar,” and as Valjean in the drama of “‘The Yellow Passport,” adapted by 
Mr. Neville himself.from Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misérables,” he perceptibly 
confirmed the advantageous position which he had gained. Migrating in 
1867 to the Adelphi, he appeared as Job Armroyd in “ Lost in London,” 
and Farmer Allan in Charles Reade’s dramatic version of Tennyson’s 
“Dora.” The former character, that of an uncouth but fine-natured miner, 
was one which his hearty style and mastery of north-country dialect enabled 
him to sustain with the happiest results ; whilst in the latter, to quote Mr. 
Reade, “he put off his youth, and was the lion-hearted old farmer, with a 
bosom that could suffer, but with a will that could not bend.” In 1869, 
having fulfilled an engagement at the Globe, he returned to the Adelphi to 
play the part of the Sheffield mechanic in Mr. Reade’s “ Put Yourself in 
His Place.” After appearing at the Holborn and the Duke’s, and fulfilling 
an engagement at the Vaudeville, in the course of which he acted Charles 
Courtley and Charles Surface, Mr. Neville became, in 1873, lessee of the 
Olympic Theatre. During his term of tenure there he brought out 
some plays at once remarkable in themselves, and calculated to employ 
his talent to good purpose. We refer more particularly to ‘“ Clancarty,” 
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“The Two Orphans,” ‘and “Buckingham.” His assumption : of - the 
proscribed Jacobite lord was picturesque and strong; the . character 
of the lame and: down-trodden knife-grinder enabled him to show that 
he could excel in great pathos as well as in vigorous action. The 
following list of noteworthy plays, produced at the Olympic ‘between 
the date of Mr. Neville’s first entering upon the lesseeship and August 
8, 1879, are wortliy of being recorded as an indication of his dramatic 
enterprise :—(Season 1873-4) “Sour Grapes” (by H. J. Byron); 
“ Richelieu Redressed” (Robert Reece) ; “School for Intrigue” (James 
Mortimer) ; ‘“Clancarty” (Tom Taylor); (season 1874-5) “The 
Two Orphans” (John Oxenford); “The Spendthrift” (James Albery) ; 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man” (revival) ; (season 1875-6) “ Buckingham” 
(W. G. Wills); “Clytie” (Joseph Hatton); “‘The Gascon” (William 
Muskerry); “Home, Sweet Home” (B. L. Farjeon); (season 1876-7) 
“No Thoroughfare” (Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins) ; “ Si Slocum” 
(F. Frayne and Tayleur) ; “Queen of Connaught” (Robert Buchanan) ; 
“The Wife’s Secret” (revival); “The Scuttled Ship” (Charles Reade) ; 
“The Violin Maker of Cremona” (Francoise Coppée and Henry Neville) ; 
“‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” (revival) ; (season 1877-8) “The Moonstone” 
(Wilkie Collins) ; ‘ Henry Dunbar” (revival); “The Turn of the Tide” 
(F.C. Burnand); “ Jealousy” (Charles Reade) ; (season 1878-9) “ The 
Two Orphans” (revival): In August, 1878, Mr. Neville played Pierre 
Lorance in the production of “ Proof” at the Adelphi Theatre. At the 
same theatre, in February, 1879, he acted Perinet in “‘The Crimson 
Cross;” playing later on, Master Walter in “The Hunchback,” and 
Charles Surface. He also appeared during the season at the same house 
as Bob Brierley in a revival of “The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” and in 
October of the same year (1879) he appeared in the production of Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s “ Rescued.” In February, 1880, he was the original St. 
Cyr in “Ninon.” He played in April of the same year Captain Molyneux 
in “ The Shaughraun;” and, in November, Connor O’Kennedy in “ The 
Green Bushes.” Leaving the Adelphi, he acted in the production of 
“‘ Branded” at the Princess’s Theatre, in April, 1881; and in the autumn 
went to the Court Theatre, where he played Achille de Mortemar in 
‘¢ Honour,” and Sandy McElrath in “ Mimi.” He then went to the 
Vaudeville Theatre, where he has acted Charles Surface, Alfred Evelyn, 
Captain Absolute, and, Mortimer Mumpleford, in “ Confusion.” 
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